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A DOUBLE 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU 





Think what you get for your $1.00. 
Three big issues of USSR IN CON- 


STRUCTION, two splendid new pamphlets which everyone wants to read, 


ly 
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and 12 issues of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 


BUT THAT IS NOT ALL. Send us $1.00 today for this special offer and 
have the satisfaction of constructively supporting this magazine. We need 
your support in this fight to spread the TRUTH ABOUT THE SOVIET UNION. 


Don’t put it off, subscribe today. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Send us 
SOVIET 


SPECIAL 
OFFER!! 


127 YARDS of VIVID 
HOTOS of SOVIET RUSSIA. 


“USSR IN CONSTRUCTION” is the world’s most beautiful 
periodical. It is lavishly printed, in the Soviet Union, in beautiful 
rotogravure. Page after page of huge photographic reproduc- 
tions of events and achievements in the Soviet Union. Over 400 
photographs tell the story of the building of a new society as it 
affects every corner of that vast country. A photographic pano- 
rama of history in the making. Each copy a keep-sake for all 
time. We will send you three different elaborate issues FREE, 
all recent. Read special offer below. 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


Do you support the work of the American Friends of the Soviet Union? Every month we publish this 
splendid magazine to spread the truth about the Soviet Union to support its Peace Policy, to refute the 
dangerous slanders of its enemies. The Editors and the organization are doing their utmost to make 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY the most attractive periodical possible. Note the further improvements in 
this issue. Many 
more are planned. 

Perhaps you buy 
SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY from time to 


time. WHY NOT 
SUBSCRIBE? Then 
the magazine will 


come to you surely 
every month and by 
subscribing you will 
aid us tremendously 
in enlarging the 
magazine. 
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$1.00. We will send you 
RUSSIA TODAY for one 


META BERGER—“I Saw Russia—Socialism In 
The Making.” 
Here is a pamphlet everyone is waiting for. 
It comes off the press simultaneously with this 
issue of our magazine. The widow of the late 
Victor Berger, noted Socialist, tells clearly what 
she saw in the Soviet Union. 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG—‘“What About Russia 
—An Honest Reply to Honest Questions.” 
Another splendid pamphlet by this popular 
writer and_ observer. If you enjoyed Miss 
Strong’s articles in this magazine you will not 
want to do without this pamphlet. 


BOTH THESE PAMPHLETS FREE WITH 


whole year, 12 issues. We will also 
send you three fat issues of USSR IN 
CONSTRUCTION and the two new 
pamphlets by Meta Berger and Anna 
Louise Strong. 


THIS IS A BIG BARGAIN— 
HURRY YOUR ORDER— 


ALL FOR 






THIS OFFER. 
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more to pay. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, the three issues of USSR IN 
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RICHER, PURER MILK — 


To Guard 
Y. Out “Family 4 
Health 


REAMI-RICH Grade A 
milk has won acceptance 
wherever tried, for this extra 
rich and extra pure milk was 
: made possible only by years 
of careful selection of tuberculin tested, high 
cream producing Guernsey and Jersey cattle. 
From pasture to door, this milk is produced under 
the most exacting conditions of sanitation and 
laboratory control. 





Try a bottle today! If you live in the Bronx or 
upper Manhattan, our routeman will bring Creami- 
Rich to your door daily at no extra cost over 
ordinary Grade “A” milk. 


MORRISANIA STOCK FARMS, INC. 


883 Tinton Ave., N. Y. Melrose 5-8500 


The largest union retail milk company in New York 


Don’t Miss 
the 


SOVIET 
UNION 


1936 


The intelligent trav- 
eler cannot afford to 
| overlook the U. S. S. R. 
in his European vacation plans in 1936. Drawing towards 
the completion of its Second Five-Year Plan, the Soviet Union 
is making rapid changes in industry, agriculture and in all 
fields of culture. Rates for tourists have not changed from 
previous years. They are still $5.00 per day third class; 
$8.00 tourist class and $15.00 first class. The recent stabili- 
zation of the ruble is an advantage in the purchase of travel 
incidentals. The daily tour rates cover all essentials: hotels, 
meals, all transportation on tour, sightseeing daily, trained 
guide-interpreters. Write to Intourist for illustrated booklet 
and colored map SR-3 of the U. S. S. R. 


Apply to Your Travel Agent 


INEQ@URLS TE, 


Pe... 
545 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TRAVEL IN THE U.S.S.R. 
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MIAN DAY TOUWIR 


TO THE 


SOVIET WNION 


ON THE 


og Alguitania « Fyaril [5 
$2 & 7: 50 


Including complete third class transportation to and 
from the Soviet Union and a 15 day tour in the 
U.S.S.R. to industrial centers and a collective farm. 
Visiting Leningrad, Moscow, Dnieproges, Kharkov, 
Kiev, with privileges of stopover in Poland, Germany 
and France. 


Shorter tours including eight days in the Soviet Union can be 
arranged. 
Steamship tickets sold to all parts of the world. 


World Tourists, we 


175 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Algonquin 4—6656—7—8 


San Francisco O fice 


580 Market Street 
Room 304 
Telephone: Garfield 7700 


Chicago Office 
110 S. Dearborn Street 
Room 312 
Telephone: Franklin 9766 
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the Language 
of the Hour: 





Russian 


O BE able to speak Russian! The 
language in which an entire new 


Linguaphone Home Study 


world is being created! The language Courses: 

of Today and Tomorrow. Russian French Italian 
; German Spanish Polish 

You can... in your own home you $ = 

may have a staff of the best Russian Swedish Dutch Irish 

teachers give you mastery of this} Afrikaans English Chinese 

beautifully expressive language in a| Latin Greek Persian 


remarkably short time! Hundreds of 





men and women, knowing only Eng- 
lish, have mastered Russian by the 
world famous Linguaphone Method. 
Since 1904 more than a million men 
and women in all walks of life have 
mastered a language by this easy, 
natural, quick method. One hundred 
and fifty world famous language pro- 
fessors of Columbia, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, the Sorbonne, Bonn, Lenin- 
grad and other universities made 
Linguaphone the simplest and sound- 
est way to master a language cor- 
rectly. 


The new illustrated Linguaphone 


Book tells how to acquire a language, 
who made Linguaphone, who uses it, 


lar. Send for it, it’s FREE. 





what they say and why it is so popu-. 





Japanese Esperanto Bengali 
Visit Our Studio for 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Linguaphone Institute 


69 Rockefeller Center, New York City 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
69 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation pase send 


your Free Book S.R.3 and details of 
your “Pay As You Learn Plan.” 
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HurrY!!! | 
Send in your application immediately 
if you want to go on the 
F. S. U. * f ts & 
TOUR _— 
of the FOOTER EPL TOE LO PRE ee rR eT rT 3 
« * 
Soviet Union a wivy n v'aedinoWeasiawensibinasdeubae eaneenns 5 
ee ee 0's, o's wo 6's 4S 04S 2 Oe eae Jack Scott 6 > 
Science and Medicine ............. ......4.. Dr. W. Horsley Gantt 8 
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ee eer Edward Lamb 11 
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Here is a trip you have longed for all Year of Fruition Sie Aaa 6 he a A> WS OLE. Oe ON oe Se James B. Turner 16 
your life. A marvelous tour of the USSR is 
with stops in London, Warsaw and Paris. Are You A Turanian? Pe ee Re a Ne ee ne an es a Frank L. Peters 21 
A full week on a Soviet Steamer! 7 g 
Members of this tour will be accorded BURT OER RIG asses er eerec ee reer Edwin Seaver 26 
many privileges not offered elsewhere, 
including extraordinary facilities for 
sight-seeing with special guides. EDITORIAL BOARD 
Your Chance of a John Gilmore, Theodore Bayer, Fred Briehl, Naomi Davis, Robert 
L j e E T i AA Pe il W. Dunn, Herbert Goldfrank, A. A. Heller, Hays Jones, —— j 
Think of it! 53 days—July 11th to Sep- Lev, Myra Page, Edwin Seaver 
tember Ist inclusive. Your chance to 
visit the Soviet Union, to see History in 
the making. Visit factories, collective C, 
farms, museums, etc. See the great Red of 
Army. See Socialism being built. outee ulors 
You MUST GO— Jack Scott is a young Valentine Katayev, one of ican girl who has lived on 
: American who has been the foremost of the a State farm in the Soviet 
This tour is open to in Magnitogorsk nearly young Soviet writers. His Union. 
members of the ONLY four years. He isan elec- books, “The Embezzlers” 
American Friends of tric welder, works on the and ‘“‘Time Forward’ Agatha Illes worked in 
the Soviet Union. It is erection and repairing of have been published in the Soviet Union for 
® special — with blast furnaces during the English, and his play about a year as American y 
special privileges. day, and studies at the “Squaring the Circle’ re- consultant to the Mezh- 
Make up your mind Engineering Institute in cently playing on Broad- rabpom Film Company. 
right now that you are : the evening. way. She is now working on a 
going on this trip. It will be an experi- book of short stories of 
ence you will remember all your life. Dr. W. Horsley Gantt, Edward Lamb, attorney - Soviet life. 
But there is no time to delay. Only a wrote the introduction to and writer, has recently 
limited number can be accommodated— the American edition of returned from a trip to James B. Turner, engi- 
the tour is filling up. Send us your ap- Professor Pavlov’s book the Soviet Union and the _neer and economist is one 
plication at once. on Conditioned Reflexes Far East. of the most thorough 
DO THIS NOW and has visited the USSR students of Soviet affairs 
several times. Celia Kraft is an Amer- _ in this country. 
COMING IN SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY T 
ee Broun 
A piece of brilliant satire by America’s foremost columnist 
preachy Oar Ne as tage So yr = gama z 
a Harold Hickerson 
Please send me full particulars and information “What the Soviets Did for the Vets’’ 
about the FSU tour. I am a member of the 
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Soviet Union this summer. jill Martin 
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ET no sincere friend of the Soviet 

Union and of peace underestimate 
the gravity of the present situation in 
the Far East. Japanese troops are mass- 
ing in Manchuria and along the Soviet 
and Outer Mongolian frontiers, Dur- 
ing the latter part of January there 
were almost daily border raids by Jap- 
anese-Manchukuoan detachments who 
systematically destroyed frontier signs 
and attacked border guards. On Janu- 
ary 30 a Japanese Manchukuoan detach- 
ment numbering more than 100 invaded 
Soviet territory in pursuit of deserters 
from the Manchukuoan army, and were 
driven back after sharp fighting with So- 
viet frontier forces. On February 12th 


a Japanese Manchukuoan detachment | 


of 500 men with heavy artillery, tanks 
and airplanes crossed the border and 
attacked Outer Mongolian troops on 
their own territory. 


The numerous contradictions in the 
present complex international situation 
are for the moment keeping the ques- 
tions of war and peace in delicate and 
precarious balance. There are certain 
factors which may restrain Japan from 
immediate war with the Soviet Union. 
Chief of these is the growing economic 
strength of the Soviet Union and the 
mighty Red Army, now increased to 
1,300,000 men. In military alliance with 
Germany, Japan must wait for her to 
be ready for a simultaneous attack. 
Germany at the moment is carrying on 
a mad campaign to block the ratifica- 
tion of the Franco-Soviet pact. Japan 
also hopes that tension in the Far East 
will operate against the ratification of 
the pact. 


But in spite of all these factors, blood 
is already flowing and may at any mo- 
ment tip the scales. Karl Radek de- 
clared recently in Izvestia that the Jap- 
anese militarists had lost their minds, 
and warned them not to try the Soviet’s 
nerve further because “they will learn 
our nerves are in complete order and, 
if necessary, our hands too.” 


It is fitting that at this moment the 
American Friends of the Soviet Union 
is conducting a drive for members. The 
membership must be swelled so that the 
organization may become a mightier 
voice to protest against the savage vio- 
lations of international order by Jap- 
anese and other reactionary forces and 
to insist that the Soviet Union be per- 
mitted to carry out in peace its great 
program of construction and to enjoy 
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in peace the abundance they are creat- 
ing for all their people. 


Soviet Oil and Italy 


ROM time to time in recent months 
insinuations have been made that 
the Soviet Union has been helping Italy 
make war on Ethiopia by its exports of 
oil. The implication is that the Soviet 
Union should, on its own, disregard its 
obligations as a member of the League 
and declare economic war on Italy, 
which is simple provocation. It would 
still be provocation even if recently 
faked reports of increased Soviet sales 
of oil to Italy had any basis. That 
cessation of Soviet oil exports would 
have no effect on Italy’s pursuit of the 
war is made clear by the recent report 
of the League experts that the success 
of the application of oil sanctions would 
depend on the United States. 






IRVING MARANTZ 


GULLIVER 

The New York Times has on two oc- 
casions published faked stories purport- 
ing to come from Greece on the increase 
in Soviet exports to Italy. Recently 
this same paper deliberately deleted 
from its later editions figures showing 
the reduction of Soviet exports to Italy 
which contradicted the headline of a 


story entitled “HUGE SOVIET SALES 
OF OIL HELP ITALY.” 


Here we need only emphasize the 
fact that official figures for the year 
show that all Soviet exports to Italy 
dropped from 18,993,000 rubles in 1934 
to 12,112,000 rubles in 1935. And in 
another recent issue of the Times, Ed- 
win James gives figures showing that 
while in 1934 the Soviet Union supplied 
Italy with 22 per cent of her oil im- 
ports, this year, with Italy importing 
66 per cent over the normal amount 
of oil, the Soviet share has dropped 
to 16 per cent. 
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Litvinov on Uruguay 


ITVINOV made a strong protest at 

Geneva in connection with provo- 
cative and baseless accusations made 
against the USSRby Uruguay as a 
pretext for rupturing relations. We 
discussed this ques- 
tion at some length 
in our last issue and 
pointed out the ut- 
ter absurdity of the 
charge that the So- 
viet Legation in 
Montevideo was re- 
sponsible for revo- 
lutionary activities 
throughout South 
America. The ab- 
solute scrupulous- 
ness with which the 
Soviet Union re- 
frains from interfer- 
ing in the internal 
affairs of other na- 
tions does not need 
to be emphasized 
here. Litvinov 
brought up _ the 
question of Uru- 
guay’s action not be- 
cause the break 
with Uruguay in it- 
self is of any great 
significance to the 
Soviet Union, but 
because of the prin- 
ciple involved. He 
pointed out that 
when one League 
member irresponsi- 
bly breaks off rela- 
tions with another in flagrant violation 
of the League of Nations covenant 
which provides for preliminary pro- 
cedure in such cases, this constitutes 
a hostile international act which 
would have serious consequences if 
resorted to by more important na- 
tions. 

Litvinov reviewed the tempestuous 
political history of both Uruguay and 
Brazil during the last fifty years in ex- 
posing the silliness of the attempt to 
trace the latest disorders to Soviet 
sources. He demanded that Dr. Albert 
Guani, the Uruguayan representative, 
produce proofs. None were forthcom- 
ing. 

The League Council subsequently 
adopted unanimously a report prepared 
by a special committee appointed to 
look into the question. The report 
tacitly admits the utter baselessness of 
the Uruguayan slanders by noting that 
the representative of Uruguay refused 
to give the Soviet Union the proofs that 
it demanded and expresses the hope that 
the rupture will be only temporary. 
Thus the Soviet Union has once again 
used its membership in the League of 
Nations to expose the dangers to world 
peace arising from the behavior of the 
reactionary circles responsible for such 
acts and dealt a blow to the interna- 
tional fascist influences which were un- 
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doubtedly back of Uruguay in this 
malicious maneuver. 


“Our Fourth” 


OVIET RUSSIA TODAY is four 
years old this month. It has 





Krupskaya, widow of Lenin, 
is honored by the women of the 
rid on Woman’s Day. 








grown into a lusty youngster in these 
four years, with thousands of friends 
all over the country. The handful of 
sponsors who assisted at the launching 
of the magazine, and who are still among 
its ardent supporters, have reason to 
feel proud of their child, now received 
and welcomed in 45,000 American 
homes. — 

Four years ago, at the birthday party 
of SRT, one of the enthusiastic sup- 
porters bought the first copy of the 
magazine, still dripping with ink, for 





$65.00; and other copies went for 
smaller amounts. This gave the baby 
a start in life, precarious to be sure, 
but with the help of ever multiplying 
friends, it was able to make its way. 
Never an easy way—the magazine was 
often reduced to mere bones—16 pages 
—hby the difficulties 
of the uphill fight. 
Nevertheless, 
it gathered strength 
as it grew; today, 
greeting its numer- 
ous readers and 
friends, it feels it 
has earned their 
esteem because it is 
fulfilling a needed 
task; giving truth- 
ful information 
about the Soviet 
Union, picturing the 
land of the workers 
as it is—with its 
hardships, its sor- 
rows, its joys and 
achievements on the 
road to a new and 
better human s0- 
ciety. 

To be sure SOVIET 
Russia Topay pre- 
sents only a fraction 
of the real accom- 
plishments and day- 
to-day progress of 
the Soviet Union. 
How can one do 
justice to the rich, 
pulsating, rousing 
life of its 170,000,- 
000 people, with 
their multitudinous demands and as- 
pirations, reaching out into every 
sphere of human endeavor—in a slim 
monthly with exceedingly limited re- 
sources? And the story of the Soviet 
Union is worth telling and retelling: 
for there, before our eyes, a new world 
is being built, the common man’s world, 
a world of security and abundance. 
Millions of people in the United States 
want to know about this new world. 
To them we want to bring Soviet Rus- 
sta TODAY, insufficient as it is, but con- 
stantly growing and improving, as an 
interpreter of events of the greatest im- 
portance. 


How can it be done? You readers 
and friends of Sovier Russia Topay 
who helped in the care and support of 
the magazine over the first difficult 
years, continue your interest, bring the 
magazine to the attention of your 
friends, secure new subscribers, help 
spread the truth about the Soviet Union 
wherever you can. With your help we 
shall have a better magazine, more at- 
tractive in makeup, richer in content, 
more varied in information, to reach 
many more thousands of American 
homes, with news of the exciting prog- 
ress of the Soviet Union towards its 
great goal of freedom and plenty for 
all. 
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E came away from Charlie Chap- 

lin wondering about the secret 
of this art which can distill laughter 
from deepest tragedy. We said: Only 
Charlie could do this. But then we 
thought of George Soule, the editor 
of the New Republic, who is certainly 
not Charlie Chaplain. 
Mr. Soule reports that 
when he told a group 
of Soviet steel workers 
about an American 
newspaper owner “who 
says you are starving,” 
he was greeted with 
“uproarious laughter.” 
And maybe the Soviet 
workers who can laugh 
at Mr. Hearst would see 
only the tragedy in 
“Modern Times.” 


+ 
Some of the correspondents in Mos- 


cow recently amused themselves at 
the expense of their American readers 
with fantastic tales of the price of food. 
You have probably seen the headlines: 
“$2.40 for a plate of ham.” These 
stories don’t make sense. The same 
correspondents only a short time before 
were reporting the steady decrease in 
the price of food in the Soviet Union. 
No one pays $2.40, or anything like it, 
for a plate of ham. In the first place, 
since the closing of the Torgsin stores, 
no one buys ham or anything else for 
dollars; and the current prices of such 
commodities in rubles have no relation 
to the cabled fantasies. 

What happened was that recent mone- 
tary measures made it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to continue the scandalous spec- 
ulations in currency by which some 
foreigners had contrived to buy their 
supplies at prices even lower than those 
offered to the general population, This 
bootlegging was iri violation of Soviet 
law and at the expense of the Soviet 
population. Its abolition seems to have 
dismayed those few who benefitted by 
it. The Times correspondent, Mr. Den- 
ny, says frankly and good naturedly 
that the suppression of illegal specula- 
tion merely deprived some foreigners 
of an unfair advantage over honest So- 
viet citizens. For the latter, who earn 
and spend only rubles, prices are al- 
ready low and steadily decreasing. If 
to a few transient foreigners, converting 
dollars into rubles, some prices seem 
high, let them think of the consterna- 
tion of Soviet visitors in New York 
when confronted with the cost of den- 
tistry and surgery, or the price of hav- 
ing a baby—all of which services, and 
many others, are free to the people of 
the Soviet Union. 
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| armen enjoys the charming 
faces of the Dionne quintuplets, no 
matter what sentimental nonsense may 
be written about them. Thanks to the 
exceptional care which the Canadian 
Government has lavished upon a bio- 
logical curiosity, these are exceptionally 
handsome and healthy children. Com- 
pare the sturdy bodies with the pic- 
tures of their own brothers and sisters, 
or with those of countless other rickety 
babies who suffer the common lot of 
undernourishment in slums and farms. 
Yet nothing separates the quins from 
all other children in Canada and the 
United States, but an unusual care and 
nourishment. They have been protect- 
ed both from the ravages of poverty 
and from the ignorance of their own 
parents. The result shows in their pic- 
tures. The same results show in the 
pictures of Soviet children who have 
had the same care. Soviet babies strik- 
ingly resemble the quins in health and 
well-being. The only difference is that 
healthy workers’ children in the Soviet 
Union are not exceptional. 


oo 


HEN Charles Lindbergh first flew 

the Atlantic it was reported that 
he had it in mind to continue in flight 
to Moscow. But other plans were made 
for him and he returned in triumph 
on a cruiser, The obscure boy might 
risk his life over the ocean; but the 
national hero could not further ven- 
ture into what was then an unrecog- 
nized continent. Or such was the de- 
cision of the higher authorities. 


Several years later Colonel Lindbergh 
and his wife flew to Leningrad and Mos- 
cow where they received a warm wel- 
come and tribute. Of that visit Lind- 
bergh has been heard to say gratefully 
that in the Soviet Union hospitality was 
unmixed with distasteful personal in- 
trusion. There he could go to the thea- 
ter without dark glasses or the other 
disguises which he has to use elsewhere. 
He and his wife walked the streets of 
Moscow unmolested by maudlin auto- 
graph hunters and safe from more seri- 
ous assaults, 


In flight with their child from the 
terrors of Hearst and lesser gangsters, 
the Lindberghs must sometimes remem- 
ber longingly the free streets of Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, where life is not only 
gay, but also safe. The Soviet press, 
moreover, is entirely free to give at- 
tention to the serious concerns of its 
readers, to the exclusion of personal gos- 
sip and malice. 





HETHER King Edward VIII is 

more or less than “just a medio- 
cre young Englishman,” we cannot say. 
The New York Times reports that he 
was so described by Mr. Litvinov, al- 
though the correspondent was unable 
to say to whom, or where or when, Mr. 
Litvinov was supposed to have made 
this remark. Nevertheless the Times 
professes to learn that there was indig- 
nation in London over the alleged “bad 
manners” of the Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar. We suggest to the Times that 
it is exceedingly bad manners to spread 
malicious gossip, and bad reporting to 
write such a story when you are unable 
to give any source for it. 

This irresponsible invention was ex- 
clusive to the Times, Other American 
correspondents in London seem to have 
heard neither of Mr. Litvinov’s breach 
of etiquette nor of the indignation it 
was supposed to have aroused. Such a 
silly story might pass unnoticed if it 
did not have wider and more ominous 
echoes. The correspondent of the Mon 
treal Gazette, having read this yarn in 
the Times, relayed it.to his paper as 
a sign of “deep-seated animosity be- 
tween Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union.” And so, because Mr. Litvinov 
was alleged to have called the king a 
mediocre young Englishman, this cor- 
respondent urged a united front of the 
United States, Britain and France with 
Germany, Italy and Japan for an attack 
on the Soviet Union. . . . We are not 
joking. 


+ 


Fg eee facing eastward acrose 
the Atlantic are apt to exaggerate 
the distance between the Soviet Union 
and their own country. New York to 
Moscow seems far. But on a clear day 
you may stand on the coast of Alaska 
and see the Siberian mainland, less than 
fifty miles away. -The Aleutians and 
the Commander Islands are a continu- 
ous chain of stepping stones from 
America to Soviet Kamchatka. The So- 
viet Union lies closer to the American 
coast than Cuba. 

These thoughts are aroused by the 
report that the Soviet citizens of the 
Commander Islands — Eski- 
mos like those 
who inhabit the 
American Aleu- 
tians — now 
have their first 
newspaper. It 
is called the 
“Aleutian Star.” 
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MAGNITOGORSIK | 


HE Magnetic Mountain to which 

Magnitogorsk owes its name con- 
tains about 749,000,000 tons of very rich 
iron ore lying right en the surface, The 
mountain lies on the narrow Ural river 
which formed the old boundary line 
between Asia and Europe. For many 
miles around there is nothing. No trees, 
almost no water, little grass, Just 
steppe. The original population were 
herdsmen, mostly Kirghiz and Tartars, 
and very few of them. The climate is 
In winter, which lasts five 
months, the temperature goes down to 
forty below, and the average is twenty 
below. In the summer it is very hot 
and dry. One sees an occasional camel 
used as a draught animal. 


The development of an iron and steel 
base in this section, because of its vast 
scale and the tremendous expense in- 
volved, had hardly been dreamed of by 
the steel magnates of pre-revolutionary 
days. Before the war just a small quan- 
tity of ore was chopped away from the 
surface in the summer, and transported 
by sleigh in the winter to the primitive 
five-ton blast furnaces at Beloretsk, 
many miles away. 


As soon as the industrialization of the 
Soviet Union made necessary the devel- 
opment of a new coal and metallurgical 
base in the Urals to supplement the 
southern base in the Donetz Basin, So- 
viet engineers started planning the Ural- 
Kuznetsk Combinat, to link the iron ore 
of Magnitogorsk to the Kuznetsk coal 
deposits, also of unparalleled richness. 
In 1928 the first serious attempt was 
made to project a plant at Magnito- 
gorsk. The first plan had to be revised 
upwards several times, but construction 
started in earnest in 1930. Word of the 
gigantic new pioneering project had 
spread all over the country and caught 
the imagination of thousands of people 
who were already encamped there, 
ready to go to work. The construction 





New records were made at Magnitogorsk in 
smelting iron during Stakhanov week. 





was supervised to a great extent by 
foreigners in the beginning, Germans 
and Americans sent over by their firms 
to install equipment. 

The first big job was the dam across 
the Ural river to insure water supply 
for the construction work. Then the 


foundation work started. Seventeen mil- 
lion cubic yards of earth was moved. 
A million three hundred thousand yards 
of reinforced concrete was laid, Every- 
thing had to be brought from hundreds 
of miles away—firewood, food, ma- 
terials. The workers lived in temporary 
barracks. It was cold, transportation 
was bad, which meant frequent short- 
ages of many things. It was frontier 
life at its roughest and grandest, com- 
parable only to the opening up of the 
great American west. But what then 
took decades to accomplish was tele- 
scoped here into months of terrible and 
magnificent effort. The difficulties were 
tremendous, many said unsurpassable. 


But in Magnitogorsk were young en- 
thusiastic workers from all over the So- 
viet Union who understood that the 
country was waiting hungrily for more 
iron and steel, who were led by men 
afraid of no difficulties. The foreign 
specialists sent by their firms finished 
their jobs and left. The Soviet work- 
ers had learned enough from them and 
their own experience to carry on the 
work alone. In 1933 there was hardly 
a single foreign specialist working for a 
foreign firm in Magnitogorsk. There 
were, however, several score of foreign 
workers who came to give their experi- 
ence and skill to the building of s0- 
cialism and who still work here with 
the Ukrainians, Russians, Tartars and 
forty odd other nationalities which 
make up the melting pot of this great 
new town of iron and steel. 


Construction work has now been go- 
ing on for over five years. Difficulties 
have been great, but the results have 
been so much greater that the difficul- 
ties are forgotten. The plant, more 
than half completed, is making records 
in iron and steel production. In addi- 
tion to the city of 250,000 inhabitants 
that has grown up near the plant, still 
containing many temporary structures, 
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a healthy and beautiful site has been 
chosen across the river, where founda- 
tions are being laid for a model so- 
cialist city of 300,000. The plant and 
the city have sprung up out of the 
desert so fast that it is astonishing even 
to those'of us who have lived here all 
the time. More than this. Magnito- 
gorsk is already surrounded by a chain 
of state farms producing food for the 
local population in abundance so that 
the main products.no longer need be 
shipped in from the outside. 

Mill 500, one of the rolling mills of 
the Magnitogorsk plant, with a pro- 
jected output of 320,000 structural steel 
rails is the largest mill of its kind in the 
Soviet Union and one of the largest in 
the world. Needless to say the work is 
entirely mechanized. It may be taken 
as a typical example of factory or- 
ganization in Magnitogorsk. 

Mill 500 is manned by 720 workers, 
engineers and sundry white collar men. 
About two-thirds of these are Russian, 
and the rest Bashkirs, Tartars, Kirghiz 
and Jews. About thirty per cent of the 
workers came directly from the villages; 
about twenty per cent of them were old 
rolling mill men who had worked in 
steel plants in other cities. The rest 
had been transferred from other mills 
in Magnitogorsk. But nearly all of 
this latter group came from the villages 
not more than four years ago and had 
been doing unskilled work before com- 
ing to Mill 500. 


A good example of this is the work- 
er Karimov who is-now known to most 
of the workers in Magnitogorsk because 
his picture has been in the papers many 
times for the good work he has done. 

Karimov is a Tartar. His parents 
were poor farmers who had no land of 
their own but hired out to rich farmers 
like the transient harvest hands in the 
middle west of the United States. The 
family lived in great poverty, exploited 
both as poor farm hands and as mem- 
bers of a minor nationality under the 
Tsar. Shaimat Karimov, our worker, 
was born in 1896 and got a bare living 
in the village until 1929 when he en- 
tered the first kolhoz of that section 
and made himself prominent as a good 
collective farmer. In 1932 he came to 
Magnitogorsk and started working on 
blast furnace construction as a laborer, 
pushing wheelbarrows of concrete. He 
also studied, and in two years had 
learned to read and write and has ac- 
quired a simple knowledge of arith- 
metic which was not bad, considering 
that when he came to Magnitogorsk 
he was not able even to sign his name. 


In 1934 Karimov entered the rolling 
mill trade school and studied hard every 
evening for six months. He would 
wheel cement all day, and then go to 
school and pore over temperature 
charts and blue prints of the heating 
ovens of the new Mill 500. Then he 
went to work on the oven, heating 
up steel billets. 

Karimov was a good heater. He never 
stopped studying and was always ready 
to take suggestions and to learn, He 
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became one of the best heaters in the 
mill and a few months ago, in connec- 
tion with his good work in helping for- 
ward the Stakhanov movement, he was 
made chief heater. In October his wages 
were 1,350 rubles, which is about ten 
times as much as he used to get two 
years ago wheeling cement. He is still 
studying. He says he would like to 
become a good foreman. Karimov is no 
exception. Nearly all of the workers 
have had similar systematic training to 
increase their skill. Forty per cent of 
the whole personnel have learned their 
trades in the Rolling Mill Trade School. 

The workers of Mill 500, as in other 
Soviet industries, are divided into eight 
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Five years ago, waste steppe land 
And today— 


@ An ore mine producing 16,000 
tons of washed and crushed iron ore 
a day. 

®@ Four blast furnaces producing 
4,000 to 4,800 tons of iron a day, 
10 to 20 per cent more than pro- 
ject capacity. 

® Four batteries of coke ovens with 
a production of 4,500 tons a day, 
about 15 per cent above project 
capacity. 

© Twelve open hearth ovens. 

® A blooming mill and five rolling 
mills. 

@® An electric station, 
system, repair shops, etc. 
® A city of 200,000 inhabitants, 
some living in permanent well built 
apartments, some in temporary 
structures; with street car and bus 


transport ° 


2 

a 

» lines, two modern theatres, a {} 
§ hospital and dispensary, eleven § 
modern school buildings, many 

om 


clubs, a central park. 


®@ Across the river foundations for 
a new socialist city are being laid. 
This represents about half of the  } 
. finished plant. Since the article 
was written production has 
reached even greater heights. 
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categories according to the degree of 
their skill. To enter a higher category 
a worker must pass an examination, 
both theoretical and practical. Any 
worker has the right to ask for a higher 
category at any time. In Mill 500 there 
are only a handful of workers in the 
first and second categories, which are 
the lowest, made up of unskilled work- 
ers. The average worker is in the fifth 
category. Furthermore, no worker need 
stay long in this lowest category. 

From the moment the workers enter 
the mill they are surrounded with op- 
portunities to increase their skill. There 
are “technical minimum” courses, 
which are obligatory for all workers, 
which teach them the fundamental 
principles of the machines they operate. 
After passing the technical minimum 
tests, the workers may go through vari- 
ous courses right up to the engineering 
institute. Thus there is a constant and 
rapid upward flow of the workers from 
the lowest ranks up to the most highly 
skilled and responsible positions. 

Today the training of the workers 
for new sections of the plant can to a 
large extent be planned in advance. The 


number of workers of different skills 
needed is carefully computed. A defi- 
nite proportion of these are prepared in 
special courses to go to work at its 
opening, receiving both theoretical 
training and practical training by the 
side of seasoned workers. When the 
new sections open up, some of these 
newly ‘trained workers are put in the 
older sections. Some of the older ex- 
perienced workers are salted in among 
the new. 

At Magnitogorsk they had to start 
producing while they were still build- 
ing, they must keep on building while 
they are producing, and while they 
build and produce they study all the 
time. 

Today the workers of Magnitogorsk 
have raised the productivity of their 
plant to one fifth above that predicted 
by the foreign specialists who planned 
it, and it is safe to predict that they 
will raise it higher still. 

When Mill 500 was first put into op- 
eration, in August, 1934, these training 
plans had not been as carefully worked 
out as they are now. The workers had 
not yet learned to run the mill, and its 
production during the rest of that year 
was only about a fifth of capacity. Dur- 
ing the first months of 1935 production 
crept up to about 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Then came Stalin’s speech in 
May, emphasizing the importance of at- 
tention to the human being, which 
marked a turning point. Stalin opened 
the eyes of millions of workers and 
technicians to the dangers of a too- 
mechanical approach to production 
problems and the necessity of putting 
greater emphasis on the human factor. 

Trachtman, shift engineer of Mill 500, 
expressed the change in this way. For- 
merly when he came to work, he used 
to make the rounds of the mill and look 
at all the machinery to see whether it 
was in order; now he comes to the mill 
and talks to the workers of his shift 
trying to find out what problems are 
confronting each one of them that might 
help or hinder his working, and what he 
as shift engineer might do about it. 

This change of attitude, and the Stak- 
hanov movement that developed as a 
result of it, had a very great effect on 
production, Thus, production in Mill 
500 was increased from 15,569 tons in 
January, 1935, to 39,005 tons in No- 
vember, 1935. 


In a subsequent issue Jack Scott will tell how 
the trade union functions in the mill, how the 
mill is organized and administered, how the 
workers are paid, how they amuse themselves 
and how they live. 











Soviet eye specialist lecturing to medical 
students at the Girshman Eye Institute in 
harkov. 


Research workers in the Moscow Tubercu- 
losis Research Institute. 





ENIN struck the keynote of scien- 

tific development in the Soviet 
Union when he said “No science, no 
communism.” No tenet of his has been 
taken more to heart. 

I entered the USSR when order 
had hardly emerged from chaos and 
when the Soviet solar system was only 
a nebula of theory. One could not 
decide in those early days whether this 
nebula would remain theory or whether 
it would condense into concrete forms. 

To watch this evolution from theory 
to fact, as I have done over a period 
of fourteen years, has been a most fas- 
cinating study. In the early days so 
much more was planned than could be 
executed, so much more appeared on 
paper than one saw in reality that I 
wondered if it was only a case of 
promises and Potemkin villages. But 
actually theories have ,become facts, 
maxims have created institutes, so that 
after visiting the USSR at the time of 
the XY _ International Physiological 
Congress in August, 1935, one could 
not doubt that it is the most ardent 
desire of the government to found a 
civilization upon science. The first pub- 
lic health department that ever existed 
in Russia was organized soon after the 
Revolution of 1917. It is remarkable 
how when the Bolsheviks came into 
power Communists had a formula for 
everything. One of the early precepts 
of the Commissariat of Public Health 


(Narkomzdrav) was “the health of the 
working man should be in his own 
hands.” 

One of the ways in which this ideal 
has been realized is through the foun- 
dation of “cells,” or committees in every 
institute composed of workers and usu- 
ally a medical officer and a Communist 
whose purpose is to work on various 
local details having a bearing on the 
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hygiene of the local working conditions. 
These units or cells have their represen- 
tatives who come into contact with the 
various branches of the Public Health 
Department, facilitating communication 
and coordination from the top to the 
bottom. 

One of the many novel institutions of 
the Soviet Union is the Obuch Institute 
of Professional Diseases in Moscow. 
Here the ill laborer is studied physio- 
logically to determine the cause of his 
breakdown, and in the search for harm- 
ful influences, records of his pulse, blood 
pressure, respiration, metabolism are 
made during the different phases of his 
work. Furthermore his constitutional 
makeup is considered in relation to his 
fitness for a certain occupation. An in- 
stitute of such scope probably does not 
exist anywhere else in the world. 

Although the attainments of the Pub- 
lic Health Department have often been 
far from ideal, its leaders emphasize 
that even though public health facili- 
ties of the capitalist countries can pro- 
vide more in some ways for the work- 
er than those in the USSR the point 
of view differs radically—in the one 
case medical aid is furnished in order 
to safeguard the employer through loss 
of time, suits and compensations, while 








in the USSR the aim is solely to protect . 


and benefit the individual, This differ- 


ence is important, even though in the 
Soviet Union no more material aid is 
available at present, and it accounts for 
the rapid development of Soviet hy- 
giene. 

The legacy from the Tsarist regime 
concerning public health was the Zem- 
stvo organizations, which existed in 
many localities throughout Russia. 
They were badly organized, incompe- 
tent and opposed by the autocratic gov- 
ernment, but nevertheless furnished a 
nucleus for the organization of the So- 
viet Public Health Department, and 
gave a basis for independence and ex- 
pansion. 

The equipment of medicine has been 
increased through the multiplication of 
dispensaries and polyclinics, replacing 
the old pre-war feldscher—a combina- 
tion pharmacist and male trained nurse. 
The polyclinics, now spread throughout 
Russia, have become important centers 
of treatment and prophylaxis. They 
have their subsidiary social services, 
which although as yet not developed 
as efficiently as those in this country, 
perform a function of coordination be- 
tween home and hospital that will prove 
increasingly useful as economic condi- 
tions of the USSR make possible a 
higher standard of living. Diseases 


which have already yielded to the ener- 
getic prophylactic measures of compul- 
sory vaccination and propaganda for 


(Continued on page 25) 





Professor Pavlov, noted Soviet scientist, dur- 
ing the opening of the Physiological Con- 
gress held last summer in the Soviet Union. 
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A new and improved Soviet X-Ray machine 
recently demonstrated to foreign physicians 
in Moscow. 
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Maria Demchenko 
meets Stalin 








66 AY I come in?” 
“Of course, of course—please 
come in!” 

Into the vestibule steps a_ little 
woman in a new coat with a high seal- 
skin collar. Her head is bound up to 
her eyebrows, peasant fashion, in a 
silk kerchief. She pulls off her coat 
in some agitation. Frowning, she 
glances into the mirror, straightens the 
knot under her chin with both hands, 
spreads her long, smartly fringed ker- 
chief over her shoulders, and pulls 
down her raspberry colored rayon 
blouse. It is new, lustrous, hardly worn. 
Then she comes into the dining room, 
plumps herself down at once deep in 
the corner of the divan, and tightly 
closing her little peasant mouth with 
its sharp, weather-beaten teeth, sits 
there for a long time, saying not a 
word, staring straight ahead at a fixed 
point. The soft glow of her deep in- 
ward excitement spreads over her small 
compact face with its wide round brow. 
It is evident that she is putting up a 
terrific struggle to hide her embarrass- 
ment. She is furious at herself for this 
confusion. But she can do nothing about 
it. 

So, unexpectedly, fame and_ glory 
came into my room. 

A miraculous fate has befallen this 
peasant woman of Kiev, the Comsomol 
Maria Demchenko. 

She did a very simple thing, and at 
the same time, a thing very great in 
its simplicity. She gave and kept her 
Leninist Comsomol word. 

By now her story is known to every- 
one. 

As one of the best udarniks of her 
district, Maria Demchenko was sent to 
the second All-Union congress of 
udarnik collective members, She came 
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to the congress with the figure of 460 
to her credit. 

Four hundred and sixty centners of 
sugar beets from a hectare. Considering 
that at that time in the whole Soviet 
Union not more than a hundred cent- 
ners had been gathered from a hectare, 
the record of Maria Demchenko was 
very high. But until she came to the 
congress she had not the slightest sus- 
picion that she had made an All-Union 
record, She thought she was the first 
only in her own district. It turned out 
that she was first in the whole coun- 
try! She was elected to the presidium 
of the Congress. There she made the 
acquaintance of Comrade Stalin. 

“How many beets do you expect to 
gather next year?” Stalin asked her. 

Maria Demchenko was _ speechless 
with embarrassment. 

“Can you make it five hundred?” 

She did not answer right away. For 
five minutes she considered, turning 
over in her mind whether it was pos- 
sible or not. Finally, she decided. 

“Yes—I’ll make it five hundred!” she 
said intently. 

She returned from the congress to 
her kolhoz, set to work and by the next 
autumn gathered 523 centners a hec- 
tare of fine beets. That was all. 

Simple? 

At first glance, the most simple thing 
possible. 

But was it actually as simple and easy 
as all that? 

The beets came up well. The mar- 
velous green shoots shimmered in the 
bright May sun. And suddenly . . . 
FROST! Never before had there been 
frost at that time of the year in the 
Ukraine. And now ... as if on pur- 
pose. 

“And just imagine, my field was about 
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the worst in all the kolhoz” rattled on 
Maria Demchenko, frowning, in her 
glib but soft Kiev patter. “Such a low 
place—the snake hole they called it. 
All around me no one else’s beets were 
freezing, and there were mine freezing. 
All of us, you know, almost went crazy 
—all of us, that is myself and three 
other girls—my unit. The beets froze 
and froze. Well, what do you think of 
it!” 

Maria Demchenko blushed wrathfully 
just at the memory of that untimely 
May frost. She angrily tore her ker- 
chief from her head and waved it 
around. Her eyes flashed. 

“You know, I: simply didn’t know 
what to do! I had given my word 
to Comrade Stalin, and all of a sudden” 
such a disgrace! Now tell me, when I 
gave my word to Stalin, could I have ex- 
pected such a frost? Do you know, 
I almost threw myself into the river 
from shame. Well, all the same in the 
end I decided: Let be what will be! 
Somehow the beets must be saved. I 
don’t even know how it came into my 
head—to save the beets with smoke. 
The girls and I started to burn straw 
around the field. Day and night we 
burned it. Not a step did we go away 
from the beet field.” | 

“Well—what happened—did you save 
them?” 

“Forty per cent we lost. Sixty per 
cent came through, Then I planted the 
forty per cent over again. But that 
wasn’t all my bad luck. The frost 
killed my beets, my harvest was being 
ruined ... 

Maria Demchenko broke off her 
story, jumped up and tramped around 
the room, scrunching an apple. 

We went out on the balcony, from 
where there is a marvelous view of the 
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Kremlin. With eager curiosity Maria 
Demchenko looked at the new stars 
burning with a golden flame over the 
ancient Kremlin towers, at the shimmer- 
ing flags over the government buildings, 
the brick dome of the Art Theater. 

The fresh wind tousled her boyishly 
cut hair. She stood there for a long 
time, among the green boxes of the 
balcony in which asters were blooming 
and nasturtium leaves trembling under 
the heavy dew drops. Her face was 
illumined brightly by the cold Novem- 
ber sun, and she could not admire Mos- 
cow enough. 


In the midst of a lively conversation 
about various things she suddenly re- 
membered her beets again. 


“Well, you know, you can hardly 
imagine what bad luck I had that sum- 
mer! All summer we weeded and hoed 
. . » hoed and weeded. Not a single 
weed was allowed on that plot. And 
then, almost as if from spite, people 
from the whole country started coming 
to see me. Each day five or six people 
came. Correspondents, photographers, 
writers, artists, instructors from the dis- 
trict, from the country, from the center. 
I had work to do, but they came and 
came and came. I didn’t know what it 
was all about. They pestered the life 
out of me. ‘Watch yourself, Maria, 
don’t lose out!’ ‘Watch yourself, Maria, 
better keep your word!’ One takes my 
picture, another paints my portrait, an- 
other writes a novel about me. I thought 
they would trample down all my beet 
plants, I even put up a sign by my 
field, which said ‘Strangers strictly for- 
bidden to walk on the beets.’ Some 
woman came on an excursion. She 
walked right on to the field, and the 
first thing I knew, smack—she’d broken 
the largest plant right off. Well, you 
know, I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I shouted at her . .. and she said to 
me ‘I,’ she said, ‘am so-and-so.’ ‘I’ she 
said, ‘pulled up that beet plant for 
scientific purposes.’ And I said to her, 
‘Citizeness, you drop that plant! I 
don’t care who you are, even if you 
were Postyshev* himself, you wouldn’t 
have any right to pull up my beets. 
You mind you’re own business, and I'll 
answer for my beets before the Party 
and Comrade Stalin. Excuse me!’ 

“They sent me all sorts of stupid let- 
ters, proposals even, offered me their 
hands and hearts. And one silly Evan- 
gelist wrote me that God would punish 
me for this. And then in August— 
drought. Not a drop of rain! And 
without rain everything would be lost. 
I see that my field will be destroyed 
again. I have given my word before the 
whole country and nature, as if on pur- 
pose, plots against me. First frost, then 
sun! Phui! Well, we would have to 
water the field. And the river two 
kilometers away. So then I mobilized 
everything under the sun: barrels, pails, 
ae 


* Chairman of Ukrainian Council of People’s 
Cemmissars, 
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“T must admit that my friend and ri- 
val, Marina Gnatenko, helped me a lot. 
She brought her unit to water my plot. 
But of course, not for nothing. We had 
a regular account—‘so much for s0 
much.’ On my part, I helped her fight 
the moths on her plot. I have my own 
method. At night we light bonfires, and 
the moths of course fly into the flames 
and are burned. And how much un- 
pleasantness there was about this, you 
can’t imagine. They told me: you only 
frighten the moths away temporarily. 
They don’t really fly into the flames, 
they fly right out again, and they can 
set the plants on fire. But I insisted. 
I lit my bonfires and burned the moths 











Stakhanov and his wife reading letters 
of congratulation from all over the 
world. 











and the beets did not suffer from them 
at all.” 

“And where did you get the idea into 
your head of burning the moths in bon- 
fires?” 

“One evening I was riding at night in 
the District Committee’s Ford and I no- 
ticed that the moths swarmed around 
the lights—and I immediately began to 
figure how to make use of that.” 


That reminded me of how at Mag- 
nitke*, in 1931 the cement workers out- 
did themselves in inventing all kinds of 
new ways to simplify and hasten the 
process of laying concrete. 


Hearing the word “Magnitke,” Maria 
Demchenko suddenly smiled brightly 
and excitedly: 


“And were you in Magnitke?” 

“T was.” 

“What year?” 

“Tn at” 

“That was just when I was there! I 
was a concrete worker!” 

“In what sector?” 

“The sixth.” 

“And I was there too!” 

“What are you saying!” 

The famous sixth sector—the never- 


* A term of endearment for Magnitogorsk, 





to-be-forgotten contest with Kharkov! 
So that was it. That was where Maria 
Demchenko got her inventiveness, her 
shrewd, observant eye, her labor disci- 
pline! 

She went through a good proletarian 
Consomol school, that persistent and 


determined Ukrainian lass! 
She finished her tale. 


“Well, when the harvest began, no 
one slept, of course. For seventeen days 
we camped out. We dug at night, by 
the light of bonfires. We went to bed 
at three o’clock, got up almost at dawn. 
Mamma brought me lepeshki—I like 
our lepeshki, you know. At five o’clock 
one night we dug our last beet. And 
then all around us, you can’t imagine 
what happened! From all sides they 
came rushing. Crowds and crowds of 
people. Two whole movie expeditions 
swarmed around us, At eight o’clock 
the last five-ton truck left for the sugar 
plant with my beets. We all waited. 
There at the factory, they would weigh 
my beets. And still we did not know 
how many there would be. Would they 
reach 500 tons or not? Can you imagine 
what a stew I was in? And then in an 
hour they called us from the plant. 
Already 500, and they were still figur- 
ing how much over! And then, right 
out of nowhere, there suddenly ap- 
peared in our camp, tables, lamps, wine, 
beer, fried chicken, lepeshki, ham— 
everything under the sun—a regular 
city banquet. And an orchestra, of 
course, from the sugar mill. And danc- 
ing. 

“And David Burda, my brigade lead- 
er, gave me the first toast. He said: 

“ *Here’s to Maria Demchenko for hav- 
ing firmly kept her Communist word 


given to our own beloved Comrade 
Stalin! Hurrah!’ 


“Well—and what came after that, I 
simply can’t describe! 

“Then suddenly an airplane swooped 
down on us and landed on our airdrome, 
bringing reporters from the Kiev pa- 
per. All our people know now that as 
soon as an airplane is heard a bonfire 
must be lit on the field—because they 
all stop to see us. 


“T danced all night, although I was 
terribly tired after those seventeen days. 
And all night I dipped up cups of wine 
right from the pail and gave them in 
order to all our acquaintances and 
friends, and guests and musicians and 
everyone who was there at our feast. 
What a shame you were not there— 
what a good time you would have had! 
Then they put me in an automobile 
and sent me off to Moscow. A person 
must rest sometime. I thought I could 
rest on the train. But it did not turn 
out that way. An artist was traveling 
on the same train. As soon as he saw 
me, he started right in to paint me. And 
he kept on painting me, imagine, right 
to Moscow. And in Moscow—you see 
how it is... .” 


And Maria Demchenko smiled her 
angry, sweet smile, showing her small 
close teeth, one of which was gold. 
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ACROSS THE FRONTIER 


by 


EDWARD LAMB 


N° artist could paint a picture of 
more striking contrasts than by 
presenting the two sides of the Soviet- 
Manchurian frontier. On the northern 
side of the border he must place a 
scene of peaceful socialistic construc- 
tion, an intelligently planned economy 
where each morning brings newer and 
greater economic and social accom- 
plishments. South of that frontier he 
must picture wild disorder, widespread 
terrorist suppression, famine, children 
covered with loathsome scabs. True, 
the artist would not be of the Japan- 
ese Tourist Bureau, for there I was 
assured by the guide, obviously an agent 
of a curious government, assigned to 
“assist” me arrange my trip through 
Manchukuo, that Japan has brought sta- 
bility, yes, “even a vestige of civiliza- 
tion” to the puppet state. These Japan- 
ese guides don’t care to discuss the civi- 
lization existing in and around Tokyo 
even though the Japanese Minister of 
Agriculture recently admitted that the 
average income of the Japanese peasant 
is less than twenty dollars a year; 
even though the long hours, the meager 
pay of the industrial worker is leading 
again to numerous strikes throughout 
the Nipponese Empire. “Our Emperor” 
said one Japanese military leader re- 
cently, “feels that trade unions may 
prevent Japan maintaining its export 
business, because such organizations get 
greedy and demand higher wages for 
their members.” 

But if economic and social conditions 
in Japan are painful for workers, let 
us go to that continental paradise where 
the benefits of Japanese imperialism 
are being cultivated. It isn’t easy to 
cross the Korean-Manchurian frontier, 
that is, if you care to stop in “Man- 
chukuo” for even a few days. Japanese 
censors are not fond of inquisitive 
foreigners poking their noses into ac- 
tual conditions in the Manchurian 
paradise. 

Additional Japanese soldiers mount- 
ed our train as we got across the Man- 
churian frontier. A machine gun was 
set up on each end of every car. A 
special military engine and tender pre- 
ceded our train even though we were 
carrying mostly troops. Watchmen 
looked at us, suspiciously, others 
warned us that “red bandits” are “too 
thick for safety.” We peered through 
the windows as the train sped on— 
every railroad station, even the smallest 
junctions were heavily guarded. Only 
recently small armed bands of soldiers, 
a former war lord’s regiment, descended 
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from the mountains and captured sev- 
eral small villages in this neighborhood. 
Riots had again broken out as Japan- 
ese purchasers of rice lowered the price 
to the Manchurian peasants, a painful 
fact the agony of which was only in- 
tensified when news that rice quota- 
tions on the Tokyo speculative exchanges 
actually increased! Outcroppings of 
distress and famine among the toiling 
masses were everywhere. The day after 
we passed over the Mukden-Peiping 
main line, the so-called “reds” derailed 
the express by bombing. 

We watched our train come to a cau- 
tious stop just east of Mukden. The 
troops were ordered out for a cere- 
monial prayer before the statue com- 
memorating the victory of the Japanese 
over Tsarist troops. Even as we 
“stretched” on a railroad platform we 
were compelled to jump out of the way 
as station guards with leveled bayonets 
scurried alongside. As this had hap- 
pened at every station I inquired of 
the Japanese officers what they were 
afraid of. The troops were headed for 
the Soviet border 
many hundreds of 
miles away. After 
more maneuvering 






easy one. 
















The lot of the Manchurian worker 
under the Japanese yoke is not an 
Here the woman is still 
a beast of burden, while across the 
frontier her Soviet sisters enjoy 
equality and freedom. 


I met the very important general in 
charge of the train. I objected to the 
constant evidences of inhospitality to 
non-Japanese in Manchuria. Isn't 
“Manchukuo” supposed to be indepen- 
dent? 

“Lamb, you are a lucky man,” he 
said, “You know you have a camera 
which our Japanese films won’t fit.” 

I saw the point and graciously 
thanked him for permitting me, a na- 
tional of another country, like himself, 
to retain my own camera. I asked 
myself again and again, do the Japan- 
ese claim to be exterminating banditry 
from Manchuria—and whose banditry 
is being substituted? But we grew con- 
fidential, as he said, “Not 10 per cent 
of these lads will ever return to Japan 
from their military experiences in the 
squalor, filth and exposure of the fron- 
tier outposts. After all, the temperate 
climate of Japan is a poor training 
ground for the frigid territory to which 
they are assigned.” We had a spot of 
saké as I asked, as innocently as possi- 
ble. 

“Why isn’t it possible to have peace 
in the Far East—do the 
forces of Soviet Russia 
threaten to cross the Man- 
churian or Japanese 
borders?” His sly 
smile deepened into 
seriousness as the 
(Cont'd on page 22) 
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AGATHA ILLES 


a | HEAR you are gathering material 
on Soviet careers,” my dinner 
companion remarked. “Let me tell you 
a little-known story that, though it dif- 
fers from the general run of career tales, 
is no less interesting than anything 
you'll hit upon. 

“Just a year ago this time I found my- 
self in Tiflis, capital of Georgia. At 
the end of my day’s work I had dinner 
at the home of the director of the local 
government publishing house. Little by 
little a large company gathered, and I 
met several comrades whom I had pre- 
viously known by name only. I sat 
between Ter Gabrelian, President of the 
Armenian Soviet, and one of the secre- 
taries of the Caucasian Communist 


Party. 


“All this I tell you in order to point 
the moral of my tale. 


“Opposite me sat two striking Geor- 
gians. Not that they were conspicuous- 
ly dressed—if anything their clothing 
was quite simple—but there was some- 
thing arresting about their whole ap- 
pearance: their faces, and even more 
their hands. Brilliant, unnaturally large 
black eyes, excessively narrow lips, long, 
fragile hands, and complexions reminis- 
cent of old parchment. They were as 
unlike their surroundings as any two 
human beings could be, their tired, 
decadent appearance contrasting strik- 
ingly with the strength, agility, and 
tireless energy of our men. 

“I could not conceal my amazement. 
‘Who are those men?’ I asked, turning 
to Ter Gabrelian. 

“Do you mean to say you really 
don’t know? They are the last of the 
Bogrationni.’ 

“What do you mean ‘Bogrationni?’ 


“*You really don’t know? You ought 
to, from Tolstoy’s War and Peace any 
way. The Bogrationnis were Tsars of 
Georgia from the middle of the eighth 
century to the beginning of the twen- 
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The incident on which this 
story was built was told to the au- 
thor by her brother, Bela Illes, one 
of the editors of International Lit- 
erature. It was he who actually 
met the last of the Bogrationnis, a 
famous Georgian family of whom 
Tolstoy wrote in “War and Peace,” 
who figure in this story. 
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tieth. They ruled over Armenia as well, 
during six or seven centuries, and Per- 
sia too served them for three hundred 
years. 

“*Tsar David the Builder, whose 
armies penetrated as far as Byzantium 
was a Bogrationni, as was also Queen 
Tamara, who sent her cohorts as far as 
the boundaries of China and India.’ 

“Very interesting, but how do these 
gentlemen happen to be present?” 

“ ‘Not gentlemen, but comrades,’ Ter 
Gabrelian corrected me. ‘For, even if 
they are not active Communists, they 
are undoubtedly sincere friends of the 
Soviet.’ 

“Well, of course... 

“‘Let me tell you the whole story. 
The two Bogrationnis, as I have told 
you, are friendly to the Soviet. And, 
to make myeelf clearer, they have been 
so not only since we came to power, 
but they were sympathetic toward the 
Bolsheviks even before. Naturally it 
wasn’t a matter of class-consciousness or 
family tradition with them. 

“*The way it happened was that, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the Bogrationnis got the worst of it in 
their struggle against the Tsars of Rus- 
sia. They lost their thrones, and Geor- 
gia became a Russian province. How- 
ever, they continued to live in the 
country, where they had huge estates 
and magnificent castles. A few of them, 
like the Bogrationni of whom Tolstoy 
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wrote, rallied to the support of the 
Tsar of Russia, while the rest continued 
to oppose him. But it was an opposi- 
tion of the elite, dedicated to the glories 
of the past, with only a handful of 
Georgian princes to uphold it. 

“*Well, the past did not return, for 
all their longing; what did come in- 
stead, was the revolution of 1905. The 
revolution was drowned in blood by 
the Tsar’s hangmen. Here in the Cau- 
causus especially, they staged terrible 
massacres, They hunted Bolsheviks for 
years. 'Then—one way or another—a 
couple of hunted Bolsheviks found 
refuge on the estate of one of the 
Bogrationnis. It followed as a matter 
of course that more and more found 
sanctuary there in time, In fact it be- 
came a general practice that for about 
ten years all political refugees, that is 
to say all those persecuted by the Tsar, 
were received at the estates of the Bog- 
rationnis, and were given food and 
money to continue their journey. 

“*The Bogrationnis, at least the two 
sitting before you, dimly sensed that it 
needed more than a couple of Georgian 
princes to take up the struggle against 
the Tsar, and that the Georgian people 
would not be liberated by memories of 
the glorious past... but ... they be- 
came acquainted with the basic tenets 
of socialism. They never became ac- 
tive workers, but they sympathized with 
us, and they helped us, after the fash- 
ion I have described. It wasn’t very 
much, but it was something. Now you 
can understand how we happen to be 
sitting at one table with the comrades 
Bogrationni, one of whom has been pen- 
sioned, while the other is one of the 
leading experts of the agricultural com- 
missariat, 

““One of their daughters—you know 
our hostess—well, she is one of the 
Bogrationni girls. The other is the 
wife of a railway construction engineer. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Kolhoz members receiving the deed of perpetual ownership of their land from 
the Soviet Government. 


WENT back to the Soviet Union this 

past summer to see with my own 
eyes the gathering of a rich harvest on 
the Livney Poultry Sovkhoz (state 
farm). A nine-months’ stay in the 
United States could not make me for- 
get my vigorous and constructive life 
of two years in the USSR. I wanted 
to be back there again. 

It had been hard, during those 
months in the United States, to renew 
acquaintance with the gloomy thoughts 
of American farmers. Thoughts of last 
year’s unpaid taxes, of interest on mort- 
gages and insurance—these dismal pros- 
pects American farmers know well. It 
was good, by contrast, to be on Soviet 
soil again. 

My brother, one of the American spe- 
cialists employed by the Soviet govern- 
ment, invited me to spend the summer 
with him on the sovkhoz of which he 
is technical director. I hadn’t seen the 
place where he works since 1932. What 
striking differences! 

I’ve heard spoken of and have even 
read about “changes in a lifetime,” but 
here, with the liberation of mass en- 
ergy, under a leadership that loves and 
guides this tremendous power, we turn 
neglected worlds upside down in a year 
or so. 1934 on a farm in America, and 
1935 on the “same” Soviet farm I had 
visited in 1932. I strode about the farm 
looking for some of the old broken- 
down sights, for the familiar remnants 
of old Russian feudalism, and I nearly 
walked my feet off. Where were the 
old piles of half-broken hoppers, 
buckets, and other utensils? The half- 
finished houses yearning for roofs? And 
since when such fine fences, stone paths, 
and attractive flower beds? I missed 
especially the old hut which served as 
a dining room. It seemed that the last 
link with the past had been swept away 
by a gigantic passion for progress. 

“You know,” I said to my brother, 
contrasting in my mind the achieve- 
ments before me with the decaying con- 
dition of the American farm I had just 
left, “the silo on our old place was al- 
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ready leaning at a dangerous angle 
when I got there, and it had to be taken 
down.” 

“Really,” he answered, a bit down- 
heartedly, also thinking, as I was, of 
the old homestead into which we had 
put so much energy and work. “I bet 
the old farm doesn’t look the same with- 
out that rickety old silo.” 

In 1932 I had wondered how many 
years it would be before a Soviet state 
farm would look like a well-run American 
farm. And already the sovkhoz was 
forging ahead of it! 

“Do you still have difficulty getting 
vitamin food for the chickens?” I asked. 
“And how about your carloads of feed? 
Are they still delayed at the railroad 
and late in arriving?” I was recalling 
his troubles on this farm when I had 
visited him before. 

“No, things are different this year. We 
don’t have to worry about carloads of 
feed. We don’t have to send agents to 
select feed for the chickens and check 
up on quality. We don’t even have to 
order it! Under the old system our poul- 
try farm consisted merely of a couple 
of hundred hectares of land and the 
necessary buildings to house the poul- 
try. The grain farms supplied the feed 
we needed, which arrived through a 
complicated system of passing through 
several government channels. Now the 
government has allotted us a thousand 
hectares of land on which we can raise 
our own feed, and has given us four 
tractors and a harvester so that we can 
take care of it. There’s no more waste- 
ful waiting, unnecessary transportation, 
delayed shipments, and other head- 
aches. Now, we plant exactly what we 
need for our flock. Besides, every 
worker receives ground for his own 
garden, and in addition the farm plants 
potatoes, beans, carrots, peas, beets, to- 
matoes, cucumbers, and quantities of 
other vegetables for the workers’ dining 
room. 

I walked out of the red brick house 
where at present we have a two-room 
apartment (two rooms and a kitchen ) 


to look at the new white brick house 
that is to be ready for occupation in 
October. The technical staff will live 
in the new building. There are four 
beautiful three-room apartments in this 
white building, with every convenience 
of city life. 

It is good to look at these buildings 
surrounded by fields upon fields of 
golden grain. They call it “Nashe zo- 
lota”—our gold. One’s lungs are filled 
with clear, clean air, and one’s heart 
with pride. I knew the 17,000 leghorn 
chickens, scattered through the numer- 
ous buildings of the farm, would be 
healthy and well-fed with this supply 
of feed. I picked a few grains and 
showed them to my brother, and he re- 
marked upon the excellent quality of 
the crop, due to improved plowing and 
planting. 

When we came to the chicken houses 
I was greeted by the workers with 
whom I had become acquainted in °32. 

“Ach!” said Pasha to me, as she 
stood in front of Chicken House No. 3, 
“you are getting thinner and smaller all 
the time. Look at me,” she said, turn- 
ing around so I could give her the once 
over, and she burst into a hearty laugh. 
There she stood, stocky and ruddy, with 
square, broad shoulders and short neck. 
From under her dark grey smock (fur- 
nished to every worker by the plant) 
peeped out a pink blouse, a checkered 
skirt, and pearl beads. I laughed with 
her, and asked why she was so dressed 
up today. 

“Yesterday Michael Ivanovich arrived 
from Kursk with a new accordion for us, 
and we're going to dance and sing af- 
ter work. You are also invited,” she 
said to me, and, putting her arm around 
my waist, picked me up and gave me 
a swing. 

At the window of the chicken house 
was actually a lace curtain—a bit short, 
nevertheless a lace curtain. Stepping in- 
side, I saw in the corner Lenin’s picture, 
decorated with two green branches. On 
a table lay some black bread, a knife, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Not long ago this President of a Vil- 
lage Soviet of Uzbeckistan dared not 
go abroad with her face uncovered. 


HEN, on March 8, International 
W women ’s Day is celebrated 
throughout the world, women in other 
countries who are still suffering from 
disabilities and inequalities will mourn 
with their sisters in Germany and Italy 
who are being driven back into the 
dark ages, but will draw inspiration 
from the women of Soviet Russia. Be- 
fore them, as a working woman told 
Anna Louise Strong, “The road to all 
life is open.” 

The young Soviet women of today 
have grown up in Soviet schools, have 
had the advantage of equal educa- 
tion and of the new comradely at- 
titude between man and woman. 
There is no kind of work they may 
not do if they have the strength 
and ability, no position they may 
not hold. No longer based on eco- 
nomic necessity, the home for the 
first time since the world began, 
can draw its sustenance from love 
and companionship. It is becoming 
a place of leisure and joy, not of 
domestic drudgery and petty bick- 
ering. The decrees of the past year 
affecting divorce, the educational 
campaign for the strengthening of 
marriage ties and greater responsi- 
bility on the part of parents to- 
wards their children are a part 
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IS OPEN 


of the general campaign for devoting 
greater care to the welfare of the 
human being. These new decrees place 
no obstacles in the way of any men and 
women who wish divorce, they merely 
insure that the marriage relation shall 
not be entered into irresponsibly. Fully 
protected by the state against any kind 
of exploitation, Soviet women are shar- 
ing equally with men the great tasks 
and the greater rewards of the socialist 
society they are building . 

In “Three Women,” the strong, beau- 
tiful Soviet picture now playing in New 
York, we see the forerunners of these 
Soviet women of today. The women 
fought and bled with their men, nursed 
the wounded through those days of the 
civil war, asking no quarter beeause of 
their sex. “The years will pass, the 
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A woman of Daghestan in national 


costume, wearing the 


badge, given to the most 


marksmen. 


wounds will heal,” says the Bolshevik 
leader in the picture, standing over the 
body of a dead girl comrade, “and a 
flaming generation of happy girls will 
rise to take your places.” This girl and 
her sister did not die in vain. Soviet 
women today are reaping the fruits of 
their sacrifices and suffering. 

Mikoyan, describing the great ad- 
vances of the Soviet food industry at the 
session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee in January, spoke of the extent 
to which the development of the can: 

ning and baking industries, prac- 
tically non-existent in old Russia, is 
freeing women from their ancient 
drudgery, and noted how even the 
farm women of the USSR are de- 
manding complete emancipation 
from housework, 


“The village women,” he said, “are be- 
ginning to count every minute because the 
Stakhanovite movement has taught them 
the real value of women’s labor. Is it pos- 
sible to force our women tractor drivers, 
combine operators, women such as Maria 
Demchenko and others, to stay at home 
and bake bread and wear homespun 
clothes? It won’t do any longer! They 
are different people now, they demand 
factory goods, including products of food 
factories, in order to utilize their time 
more rationally in production, on the trac- 
tor, on the combine, in cultural work, in 
caring for their children, . . . ” 
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The story so far: 


Before the revolution. Nikanor, grand- 
father of the hero, and his son Ostap, work 
in the mines. Their families, desperate 
with poverty, driven from the village by 
drought, join them. The boss gives them 
a bit of land in “Rotten Gully,” a noisome 
hole, unfit for living. Nikanor asks for a 
soft seam and is sent to Number 15, where 
the roofing is unsafe, and where a miner has 
just been killed. Ostap has won promotion 
for himself by treating the foreman, Butyl- 
ochkin, but a few nights later the foreman 
insists on being treated again and Ostap hits 
him in a drunken brawl. 























HAT morning, as Garbuz, the tooth 

less furnaceman, was passing the 
bench occupied by Ostap and his wife 
in the barrack, he heard women’s wail- 
ings and reproaches. Ostap was sitting 
on the bench with his head on his 
drawn-up knees. Garbuz touched him 
on the shoulder. 

Ostap raised his head. He wanted 
badly to share his troubles with some- 
one, so he told Garbuz everything. The 
older man listened calmly and then said 
with a sigh: 

“Aye, my boy, don’t think you're 
the only one! All the new lads get 
taken in like that and robbed.” 

Three days went by. Ostap had been 
quietly sent back to his old job of 
smelting. He tried to see the director 
about it, but was not admitted. 

“What's this mean, anyway, boys?” 
Ostap complained: Garbuz came up to 
him, bent over and said: 

“It means that they have begun to 
gnaw at you, that’s all, young fellow.” 

Thus it was that this man began to 
knock at Ostap’s heart, entered his 
thoughts without waiting to be asked, 
slid into his life. 

When the rolling mill went on strike 
and delegates came to demand that the 
furnacemen should cease work, Garbuz 
ran first of all to Ostap and ordered 
him: 
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“Down tools this minute!” Then he 
ran off to the moulders, the rollers and 
the gas fitters. 

“Down tools?” thought Ostap. “And 
what'll my boy Kozma and my wife 
Garpina eat. I'd like to know? No, 
I’m going on working.” 

Garbuz turned back, snatched the 
crowbar from him, took him by the 
arm and led him up to the growing 
crowd of furnacemen, 

The crowd marched out through the 
works without any singing or shouting. 
They arrived at the barrack. Here 
Garbuz collected around him all the 
people living in the barrack and 
shouted: 

“Let’s all go on strike, comrades! 
Let’s refuse to go back till they treat 
us like folks, until they stop devouring 
us from the head down, as they do to 
Ostap now.” 

Nikanor had not slept for several 
nights now. He was hurrying to finish 
his hut. So he worked all night and 
at daybreak returned once more to the 
night of the pit. 

Weariness never seemed to touch Gin- 
ger Nikanor’s body. He never com- 
plained, never groaned. He must have 
been used to a life like this. He could 
never remember himself as any way dif- 
ferent from what he was now. He had 
been renowned for his strength in his 
own village. 

Nikanor asked the foreman to give 
him work on Drift Number 15 for 
good. Never before had he worked on 
such soft coal. It split away at a 
mere touch. The mule-boys were kept 
busy supplying him with empty trucks. 

In one shift Nikanor could lengthen 
the drift by several yards. He seldom 
bothered about timbering, grudging the 
time on auxiliary work, when the coal 
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was so easy to be got. It wanted but 
a touch. He toiled feverishly. 

The foreman came round and looked 
at the drift from a safe distance. He 
did not dare to go very deep. “You 
ought to strengthen it there, Grandad” 
—he called out. Then the glimmer of 
his miner’s lantern receded, and he 
was gone. 

Nikanor put up a few props so that 
no one would bother him about it any 
more. But the support was insufficient. 
That evening at the end of the shift, 
the long-awaited disaster occurred. 

The mule-boy had driven up some 
trucks and was just unharnessing the 
horse when he heard the crack of wood 
splitting. At first the sounds came at 
long intervals—but soon they followed 
each other with the rapidity of machine- 
gun fire. 

The boy and the horse had barely 
time to run a few steps when a gust 
of wind caught them and knocked them 
off their feet. The mule-boy heard as 
he fell the shriek of the red-haired 
miner, muffled by the noise of the 
crash. 

It was two days before they dug 
Nikanor out. They wrapped him in a 
piece of sail-cloth and carried him up to 
the light of day. There they laid him 
on a pile of new planks that smelled of 
resin and the woods, 

Nikanor lay there with his matted, 
dusty beard sticking up like the end of 
an old wornout broom. His naked 
chest was purple and swollen. The 
long thick hair on it was full of wet 
coal dust. One worn, knotty hand 
was holding up his trousers. 

The miners stood around. The am- 
bulance man was trying to drive them 
back, 

“Get out of the light! Move away 

(Continued on page 23) 
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| 1935 socialist planned economy 
came into its own. The results of 
the year demonstrated that national 
social economic planning in the USSR 
has become almost an exact science. 
The coordinated efforts of millions of 
workers and farmers, technicians and 
scientists, political and economic lead- 
ers, all directed toward the goal of pro- 
viding a better life for the entire popu- 
lation, have borne fruit—and precisely 
in the manner outlined in the second 
Five Year Plan and in the control fig- 
ures for each year. 

While rapid progress has come to be 
a commonplace in the USSR, in former 
years there always existed lags and ten- 
sions which stood in the way of a 
rounded development in all directions. 
The growth of agriculture lagged be- 
hind that of industry; steel behind pig 
iron; transportation behind industry. 
As long as the system of ration cards 
existed for certain foodstuffs and manu- 
factured commodities, it was impossible 
to develop retail trade in a manner ade- 
quate to meet the higher demands of 
the workers and peasants, with their 
steadily rising purchasing power and 
cultural level. 

But in 1935 practically every branch 
of economic and cultural activity either 


fulfilled or exceeded its 
scheduled rate of devel- 
opment. For the first 
time in years transporta- 
tion came up to the plan 
and agriculture devel- 
oped at almost as rapid 
a rate as industry. The 
standard of living grew 
by leaps and bounds. The 
Stakhanov movement re- 
vealed undreamed of po- 
tentialities of increasing 
labor productivity and 
converting the mass of 
workers and peasants 
into highly trained, well 
educated, efficient pro- 
ducers and citizens. 

Two years ago, in re- 
porting on the results of 
1933, the first year of the 
second Five Year Plan, 
Stalin pointed out that 
after a comparative 
“breathing spell” of a 
year or two the USSR 
would be able to make a 
big leap forward in eco- 
nomic development. This 
proved precisely to be 
the case. The national 
income, the most general 
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and important index of 


economic progress, 
showed a gain of 17.8 per 
cent in 1935 as against 15 
per cent and 6.6 per cent 
in 1934 and 1933, respect- 
ively. Industry, agricul- 
ture and transportation 
all surpassed the rates of 
increase of the previous 
two years. As a result of 
the spurt in 1935, the 
program for the first 
three years of the second 
Five Year Plan was car- 
ried out. Industrial out- 
put recorded a gain of 
20.7 per cent last year 
and the crucial steel in- 
dustry a gain of 30.4 per 
cent. A fact of historic 
importance is that for 
the first time steel output 
came abreast of pig iron. 
The Soviet Union has 
definitely entered the 
first ranks of industrial 
powers. It is now first in 
the world in the output 
of tractors, locomotives 
and freight cars; second 
in the output of oil, in- 
dustrial and agricultural 


machinery and automobile trucks; third 
in production of electric power and iron 
and steel. 

Not only the heavy industries, but 
lumber, manufactured consumers’ goods 
and the food industries all surpassed 
their programs. The latter in particu- 
lar showed remarkable gains—23 per 
cent in 1935 and 54 per cent for the 
two years 1934-1935. The output of 
meat and fats, sugar, fish, butter and 
cheese, confectionery, canned goods and 
other food staples and _ delicacies 
mounted to record figures. Moreover, 
the exports of most foodstuffs have been 
reduced to almost negligible propor- 
tions so that practically the entire out- 
put is now available for the home mar- 
ket. Manufactured consumers’ goods 
increased 10 per cent over 1934, and 
the quality and variety of the products 
reached far higher standards. With the 
great shortage of goods formerly exist- 
ing the customer was glad to take what- 
ever merchandise was offered for sale. 
Now, however, he demands the best 
available in quality and service. 

For a number of years the railroads 
played the role of the “goat” in Soviet 
development. Now transportation is no 
longer holding back the growth of the 
country. Tackling this problem in the 
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same energetic and determined manner 
as it has handled every other problem 
that threatened to retard economic 
progress, the Soviet government put 
Kaganovich, one of its outstanding or- 
ganizers, in charge of the railways and 
gave him the necessary material back- 
ing. The railways received this year 
80,000 new freight cars and 1,500 loco- 
motives. As a result of the new equip- 
ment and the rationalization measures 
introduced throughout the system, av- 
erage daily carloadings, which had 
gained only 10,000 cars in the four 
years from 1930 to 1934, rose from 51,- 
000 cars a day in January 1935 to over 
75,000 cars daily during the last quarter 
of the year. Socialist industry has again 
demonstrated its ability to smooth out 
irregularities by concentrating the nec- 
essary resources at the strategic points. 

In the same manner have the villages 
responded to the call for a higher level 
of development in agriculture. Record 
harvests of grain, cotton and sugar beets 
were brought in. This was not due in 
any considerable degree to more exten- 
sive cultivation, but to improved tech- 
nique, better organization of farm work, 
more and better machinery and more 
trained workers and technicians. The 
Stakhanovist movement spread to the 
village and the outstanding sugar beet 
growers and cotton harvesters became 
no less famous as heroes of labor than 
their brothers and sisters in industrial 
fields. The cotton and sugar beet crops 
recorded extraordinary gains of over 


40 per cent. What this will mean to the 


people of the USSR in the form of more 
clothing and food this year, is apparent. 

Livestock, one of the few still exist- 
ing “weak links,” is rapidly catching 
up. In 1935, for the first time in sev- 
eral years, the number of horses in- 
creased by 5 per cent. The herd of 
cattle increased by 18 per cent, sheep 
and goats—25 per cent, and hogs—38 
per cent. The goal of a cow for each 


peasant family is fast being realized. 
Already there are whole districts where 
every family owns a cow, which is a far 
cry from the former impoverished state 


of the Russian peasantry. 

Notable as were the achievements of 
1935 as regards increase in output of 
industrial and agricultural products, 
these were not the most important 
events of the year. The outstanding 
phenomenon was the birth of the “new 
people,” the Stakhanovists in factory 
and field who, by the application of 
energy in a rational manner, raised la- 
bor productivity to levels far surpass- 
ing anything ever known before. Alexei 
Stakhanov, the Donbas miner whose 
name is inseparably linked with the 
movement to rationalize production 
methods, now has his prototype in every 
industry, shop and department. The 
movement, only a few months old, is 
rapidly spreading to entire plants and 
industries and to collective farms. In a 
period of four months since the appli- 
cation of the methods popularized by 
Stakhanov the daily coal output in the 
Donetz Basin increased from 180,000 
tons to 245,000 tons. In the Kuzbas 
mines the output increased from 29,- 
000 tons a day at the beginning of 1935 
to over 50,000 tons at the end of the 
year. The Kharkov tractor plant now 
turns out 200 tractors a shift instead of 
the 72 formerly produced. 

In the original designs for the Mag- 
nitogorsk steel plant, drawn up with 
the assistance of leading American ex- 
perts, it was calculated that eight blast 
furnaces, 34 open-hearth furnaces, three 
blooming mills and 13 rolling mills 
would be required to produce annually 
2,800,000 tons of pig iron, 3,050,000 tons 
of steel and 2,485,000 tons of rolled 
metal. However, improved methods of 
work introduced as a result of the Stak- 
hanov movement have made it possible 
to obtain this output from only six 
blast furnaces, 23 open-hearth furnaces, 


Dusia Vinogradova, Stakhanovite textile worker, telling a Young Pioneer group about 
her visit to Moscow where she was decorated by the government. 
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two blooming and nine rolling mills. 
In other words, there is a saving in cap- 
ital investments of about 20 per cent. 

But the significance of the movement 
goes far beyond the concrete examples 
of economies effected. Through the 
press, meetings, books and pamphlets, 
special courses, and actual example, the 
entire Soviet working class is receiving 
an education in the meaning of modern 
industry. It is learning the close inter- 
connection existing between productiv- 
ity and standard of living. Workers at 
the bench, in the mines and in the fields 
are discovering tremendous  unfore- 
seen possibilities for increasing output, 
reducing costs and at the same time 
improving their economic status. All 
this, of course, has nothing to do with 
“speed-up.” In fact it is quite the op- 
posite. It encourages each worker to be 
an active participant in the technical 
direction of his shop or enterprise, re- 
duces the gap between mental and phy- 
sical labor and hastens the day when 
labor will be a joy and not drudgery. 

Formerly there was a tendency on the 
part of some Soviet engineers and ex- 
ecutives to place undue emphasis on 
mechanization in itself as a means of 
raising productivity, without enough at- 
tention to the men who run the ma- 
chines. The Stakhanov movement has 
drastically demonstrated the truth of 
Stalin’s famous dictum, pronounced 
during the course of his address last 
year before the Red Army Academy, 
that “Personnel decides everything.” 
The emphasis has been shifted to the 
development of people as the basic fac- 
tor in increasing productivity. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of rank and file 
workers are taking special technical 
courses designed to raise their qualifi- 
cations, Thousands of outstanding work- 
ers from industry and collective farms 
have come to Moscow from all corners 
of the Soviet Union to attend Congresses 
where they exchange experiences and 
discuss their production problems with 
the leaders of Soviet industry and state- 
craft. 


These “Soviet parliaments” are an 
unprecedented phenomenon. They re- 
duce to an absurdity the contention 
often advanced that Socialism tends to 
submerge the individuality of the work- 
er. Indeed the entire Stakhanov move- 
ment means the flowering of the indi- 
vidual’s capacity and personality on a 
scale never before witnessed in history. 

Such a development could not have 
been possible without first raising the 
cultural and material level of the 
masses. Conversely, it results in a 
steady and rapid rise in the standard 
of living. The amount of commodities 
put on the retail market was almost 35 
per cent greater last year than in 1934. 
Not only were the ordinary articles of 
wearing apparel and household sup- 
plies distributed in ever-increasing 
quantity and variety, but luxuries are 
now coming within the reach of many 
thousands of workers and peasants. In 
the past few months over 1,200 well- 
equipped general stores have been 

(Continued on page 22) 
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‘YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Side tit oe ad ain 


Question: If a Soviet citizen earns 
more than he spends on his immediate 
needs are there savings banks where he 
can keep his money, and is there any 
other way of investing his savings? 
R.B., Brooklyn. 

Answer: The government of the 
USSR maintains throughout the coun- 
try savings banks for the convenience 
of the population, and there were in 
1935 about 20,000,000 depositors in the 
Soviet savings banks. The savings banks 
are under the supervision of the Com- 
missariat for Finance. Branches of the 
savings banks are to be found in the 
local post, telegraph, and railway of- 
fices, factories, village libraries, ete. 
The 20,000,000 accounts represented 
small savings, largely accumulations of 
family savings held for seasonal pur- 
chases, in preparation for furnishing 
homes, etc. Incidentally the savings 
banks, by providing a convenient way 
for the safe keeping of the population’s 
surplus money, prevent withholding it 
from circulation and hoarding. 

The Soviet population is also given 
an opportunity to invest its surplus 
earnings in state bonds. The Soviet 
Union has floated a number of internal 
loans which are bought by workers and 
farmers as well as the entire earning 
population. The bonds are issued in 
various denominations from 25 rubles 
up. Some of these loans are interest 
bearing, others are non-interest bearing, 
but have a lottery feature. There are 
no other ways of investing one’s money 
for profit or speculative purposes. 
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Question: Will you please briefly an- 
swer how are the plans of the USSR 
in which so many people participate 
— put into shape? J.L., Orangeville, 
Til. 

Answer: The national plan of the 
USSR which is coordinated by the 
State Planning Commission, aims to em- 
ploy to the fullest possible extent in 
the most efficient way all the available 
natural resources (and to further de- 
velop the potential resources), all the 
means of production, land and forest, 
transportation, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the production in the country, 
and improving the standard of living 
of the population. The State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) issues general 
instructions for planning. The specific 
data is supplied by all the local eco- 
nomic organizations, the economic com- 
missariats of the Union and the con- 
stituent republics, the governments of 
the autonomous republics and regions, 
by the banks, cooperatives, trade unions, 
municipal Soviets, and by each indus- 
trial enterprise and collective farm. 
After the gathering of all of this data, 
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To Our Readers 


Soviet Russia Topay welcomes 
all questions concerning the So- 
viet Union. Any specific problem 
or question that you want to have 
answered will be briefly and point- 
edly discussed in this page by the 
National Educational Director of 
the American FSU, Theodore 
Bayer. Send all your questions in 
care of Sovier Russia Topay, 824 
Broadway, New York City. Names 
and addresses of the inquirers 
should be written clearly, and will 
be published or not, as requested. 























Communal kitchen and radio station built 

and operated by the members of the Bolshevo 

Colony where young lawbreakers are being 
rehabilitated. 


the Gosplan then elaborates and co- 
ordinates it into a unified plan of eco- 
nomic administration which goes back 
to the local units where it is fully dis- 
cussed and amended by the people 
themselves. On the basis of this cor- 
rected data, Gosplan works out the 
final five-year plan, and when this has 
been adopted, each factory, mine and 
state farm is assigned specific tasks to 


be performed. Production costs, labor 
productivity, amount and quality of 
output, working and living conditions, 
etc., are component parts of the plan. 
For a more detailed explanation of plan- 
ning, we recommend the pamphlet, “So- 
cialist Planning in Soviet Russia” by 
Corliss Lamont, published by the 
American Friends of the Soviet Union, 
40 pp., five cents. 


Question: I would like very much to 
know what the pension law of the So- 
viet Union is. Who is eligible, etc.? 
W. H., Denver, Colo, 


Answer: All people gainfully em- 
ployed come within the provisions of 
the pension law of the USSR. The pen- 
sion is highest for workers in the basic 
industries and in hazardous occupations. 
All male workers reaching the age of 
60, and women reaching the age of 55, 
are entitled to the pension. People in 
hazardous industries are eligible for 
pension at the age of 50. Workers are 
entitled to pension regardless of whether 
or not the; are fit to continue work 
after they have worked in industry 25 
years, 20 years for women. The pension 
rates are as high as 60 per cent of the 
regular wage earned by the workers in 
question. Pensions are also paid to 
those partially or totally disabled by 
disease or accident. Also to members 
of families who lose their main source 
of support. The rates for disabled 
people and families range from 40 to 
100 per cent of their previous earnings. 
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Question: Is alimony paid in the So- 
viet Union? N.H., Hollywood, Calif. 

Answer: No, the institution of ali« 
mony as known in other countries does 
not exist in the Soviet Union. In case 
of a divorce in a childless marriage, 
the joint possessions acquired during 
marital life of the couple, are divided 
equally. In cases where such belong- 
ings were acquired largely by the wife, 
or if she is left with a child, the award 
is usually in favor of the wife. When 
there are children, the parents are 
obliged to contribute to their support 
until the child reaches the eighteenth 
birthday. This obligation rests equally 
on both parents. In stipulating the al- 
lowances, the court considers the 
mother’s work involved in taking care 
of the child. The allowances are fixed 
in proportion to the earnings of the 
parents concerned. The allowance is 
usually not in excess of 30 per cent of a 
father’s earnings. Such deductions for 
the support of the child are made di- 
rectly by the employing organization 
and regularly sent to the parent en- 
trusted with the care of the ehild. 
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That Boy Willie is a Bad Boy 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Fifty years and more ago Captain Clemmens, 
an old friend of mine and also a friend in the 
Hearst home in San Francisco told me, “Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst is a mighty fine woman, but that 
Boy Willie is a Bad Boy.” 

Willie Hearst during the years with the aid 
of the gold from the “Homestake” Gold Mine 
has certainly proven old Captain Clemmens’ 
appraisal correct. Often I wonder what would 
the American people really want to do with 
Willie Hearst did they know the truth? I sin- 
cerely believe it would be plenty—because from 
contact with my fellow-Americans always in the 
great majority of cases my impression has been 
that after all the real American stands for 
honor and truth, the main trouble being that 
they are misinformed. 

That is why I am willing to subscribe to the 
sentiment that William Randolph Hearst is 
America’s Public Enemy Number One—and 
that Sovier Russia Topay is one of the most 
illuminating magazines of the times and should 
have entrance into millions of American homes 
so as to open the minds of most all Americans 
as to the actual truth.... 

J. M. J. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


From a Worker in Prison 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


This is written in jail where I am at present 
confined for working class activities. 

I want to let you know that the November 
enlarged issue of the magazine which I have 
with me here is one of the finest I have even 
seen—barring none. Thanks very much for 
putting out such an interesting, rounded, well- 
illustrated periodical, which afforded me many 
hours of worth while education. The Soviet 
Union has enshrined itself as a monument of 
hope and pride in the hearts of many American 
workers due to your splendid magazine. 

May Soviet Russia Topay enjoy a greatly 
increased circulation in the year 1936. 


Samuel Herman 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Soviet Farmers Express 
Themselves 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


There exists in Moscow an extraordinary in- 
stitution which has nothing like it in all the 
rest of the world. The Peasants’ Gazette is the 
institution which serves as the connecting link 
between the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet government and the vast masses of 
farmers of the whole union. 

The institution puts out about twenty-five 
publications of which the Peasants’ Gazette is 
only one. Its aim is to fill all the needs of the 
farmers whether it is news or radio, or special 
magazines for women, literature, sports, farm 
technique, etc. The institution also has a fleet 
of twenty airplanes which carry trained people 
to those spots where difficult problems arise. 

But the heart of the whole institution is the 
enormous mail from the farmers which comes 
in every day. The Peasants’ Gazette receives 
in the neighborhood of three thousand letters 
a day which present all kinds of questions and 
problems, comments and criticism. I saw one 
of the mails come in one day, a great bale of 
letters. An officer of the institution pointed 
out these letters to me with considerable pride 
and told me that each of these three thousand 
letters would receive a careful personal answer. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All problems raised are discussed and answered. 
Often a number of letters have to be written 
in order to answer one. Sometimes peasants 
write in a news item so well that the Peasants’ 
Gazette believes it worth while to call the at- 
tention of the local school teacher and the 
local newspaper to this writer and so to en- 
courage the person to really study writing. 

“It is our wish,” the secretary told me, “to 
let it be known in every section of the coun- 
try that whoever has a problem may have it 
answered by qualified people by writing to the 
Peasants’ Gazette.” In this way a very intimate 
relationship is brought about between the 
peasants and the government. 


Even after the letters are answered, they go 
on serving a purpose. Each one is filed in the 
archives and there referred to by various per- 
sons who want to know exactly what the 
peasants had to say on many different subjects. 
Maxim Gorky is planning a history of the 
peasant village for which he will use as a basis 
these files of peasant letters. 

I asked the official if he had noticed any 
change in the contents of these letters during 
the past ten years. He replied that twelve years 
ago the first letters dealt with such questions 
as how to till my land, how to care for my 
horse and my cow. Seldom was a cultural 
problem raised. But since the rush to the col- 
lective farms in 1929, the whole tone of the 
letters has changed. Now they all speak of our 
land and our problems. 


Lem Harris 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Letters in Brief 


A C.C.C. veteran writes “Will you allow an 
old news hand to express admiration and ap- 
preciation of and for the work you are doing? 

Your magazine is the only type of forward 
literature which breaks through, in this veteran 
C.C.C. camp, the surface of misinformation, mis- 
understanding and prejudice which insulates 





the American unemployed. My copy now 
passes through 12 to 20 hands.” 


George Rebo of Comertown, Montana, con- 
gratulates us on writing the magazine in every 
day language and warns us against getting too 


highbrow. 


William Chrastel of Newark, New Jersey, 
says he finds the magazine easy to read and 
asks why we don’t add more pages. 


E. A. Christenson of Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
writes that Sovier Russia Topay is one of the 
strongest weapons against Hearst in his locality. 


Verra von Blumenthal of Altadena, Cali- 
fornia, renews her subscription because “it is 
impossible to live without Sovier Russia To- 
DAY.” 


I. T. Wolde of New York, a Socialist, writes 
that although there are certain points in Soviet 
policy with which he cannot reconcile himself, 
he has read three issues of the magazine with 
interest and was especially impressed by the 
editorial in the January issue on Sanctions and 


Oil. 


J. W. Hixenbaugh, of Jacobs Creek, Pa., 
writes that he has been a Socialist for about 
thirty-five years, but now his sympathies are 
with the people of Russia where socialism is a 
fact and not a theory. 


A little girl eleven years old, Dorothy Kiri- 
novicz, of Buffalo, saw a copy of Soviet Rus- 
sta Topay brought home by her father from 
the Third U. S. Congress of War and Fascism. 
She writes that she wants to get the magazine 
all year. 


From a subscriber in Chili, about the Novem- 
ber issue: “It certainly is a masterpiece of 
literature and artwork . . . it surpassed all ex- 
pectations . . . helps us refute Hearst’s lies and 
slanders which are spread over our country 
also.” 
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SONS or ROME 


By VICTOR WOLFSON 
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ARE YOU A TURANIAN? 


FRANK L. 


ASCIST Italy carries fire and sword 

into Ethiopia not as a matter of con- 
quest of a rich but defenseless country, 
but as a civilizing mission. In the words 
of the fascist Cardinal Schuster of Mi- 
lan: “We must cooperate with God in 
this national and Catholic mission, and 
pray for ‘peace and protection’ for 
Italy’s armies, who at the price of their 
blood open the doors of Ethiopia to the 
Catholic faith and the civilization of 
Rome.” 

The rampant militarists of Japan, en- 
gaged in a “civilizing mission” in China 
—with the aid of warships and cannon 
—protest to the world their high-mind- 
edness and idealistic motives. Accord- 
ing to their spokesmen it is Japan’s holy 
mission to free Asia and the Asiatic 
peoples from the yoke imposed upon 


them by Europe and America, and to | 


render these peoples happy forever un- 
der the beneficent rule of their own 
kinsmen, the Japanese. To achieve this 
high purpose, Japan must incorporate 
within its new Pan-Asiatic Empire all of 
Soviet Siberia, Central Asia, the Ural 
region and some other lands. .. . 

The justice of these claims, and their 
ideological basis, is proven “scientifical- 
ly” in the recently published work of 
Professor Nodzoya of Tokio: The Tu- 
ranian National Movement and the New 
Mission of Japan. The professor has 
made a number of racial, geographic 
and economic discoveries, which he 
humbly presents to the world in this 
book, under the high patronage of for- 
mer war minister Hayashi and President 
Saito of the Society of Good Neigh- 
bors. “The theory of the Turanian 
Peoples,” says Saito in his introduction, 
“discloses a new road to the Japanese 
people.” A similar road apparently was 
disclosed to the German people by the 
illuminating book of Herr Hitler—My 
Struggle. In fact, Prof. Nodzoya, in the 
course of his labors, must have drawn 
heavily on National Socialist “science.” 

“The prosperity of a country, based on 
exploitation,” says Prof. Nodzoya, “is 
like a building erected on sand. Per- 
manent prosperity is only possible with- 
out exploitation. Only that prosperity 
is permanent, the roots of which are 
sunk deep into the soil. This is the iron 
law of existence. Thus the prosperity 
needed by Japan must not be a pros- 
perity based on sand, on economic ex- 
ploitation. The prosperity of the Jap- 
anese state must not be based on in- 
ternational or national exploitation on 
the principle of industrialization. There- 
fore Japan has only one way to escape 
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failure . . . and that is through the 
acquisition of suitable lands. .. . For 
the preservation of its vital interests 
and for its further development, Japan 
must have new lands not so much for 
the sake of emigration, or as sources of 
raw materials, or as markets, or as 
spheres of investment of capital, but 
for the transfer of the Japanese State. 
The State must have a territory consis- 
tent with its importance. In order to 
renounce international economic exploi- 
tation, we must have an extensive terri- 
tory, rich in all kinds of natural re- 
sources. .. . Such territory is the North- 
ern and Western parts of Asia, the land 
of our forefathers, inhabited now by our 
kindred peoples.” 


The kinship of the Japanese with the 
peoples of Northern and Western Asia, 
as well as with some European peo- 
ples, is proved by Nodzoya’s Turanian 
Theory. He specifies 6 categories of Tu- 
ranians: 


1. The Tungus,—comprising Japan- 
ese, Koreans, all the population of East- 
ern and Central Siberia. 

2. Mongols,—inhabitants of Inner and 
Outer Mongolia and the Baikal Region. 

3. Turko-tatars,—Central Asia, parts 
of the Caucasus and Near East. 

4, Finno-ugres, — Finland, Northern 
Soviet Union, the Urals, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, northern parts of Sweden and 
Norway. 
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5. Eskimos. 

6. Half-turanians,—comprising North- 
ern Chinese and Buigarians. 

These Turanian peoples, according to 
the Professor, had a common crigin in 
some pre-historic past in the Ural, Altai 
and Turanian regions, whence they 
drifted, some to the East, some to the 
West. Their number today, he figures, 
is 142,500,000. 

“The Turanian peoples,” continues 
the Professor, “must have self govern- 
ment. . -. For this reason they desire 
Japanese help, to become one with 
Japan. To save them is the national 
and moral duty of Japan.” This salva- 
tion can be achieved, naturally, through 
the medium of a victorious war against 
China and against the Soviet Union. 

The kind of salvation the Japanese 
militarists propose to their Turanian 
brothers in Siberia, the Urals, Central 
Asia and elsewhere would naturally be 
similar to that with which they have 
blessed their “brothers” in Korea: sup- 
pression of the Korean language, beat- 
ing of the natives by Japanese police 
for the slightest expression of “disre- 
spect.” This, of course, is as it should 
be. For Nodzoya distinguishes between 
Turanians who are “first-class,” to which 
belong the Japanese, and the rest, 
though also Turanians, but of “poorer 
value”; quite in accord with the “scien- 
tific” theory of races of Nazi Rosenberg. 

Professor Nodzoya visions The Great 
Turanian Federation: “From the Altai 
Mountains to the north beyond the 
Enisei—the Great Tungus Empire of 
Japan; Inner and Outer Mongolia and 
Ninghsia (Central China)—the Great 
Mongolian Republic; Western Siberia, 
straight through to Finland, including 
Estonia,—the Great Finno-Ugor Repub- 
lic; and Manchukuo, recently organized 
with the help of Japan. . . . This is the 
ideal national state of Turanian lands, 
based upon mutual support and blood 
kinship. With Japan as its backbone, 
its leader and loving protector.” 

The new state will have all economic 
advantages: Siberia and the other parts 
of the Soviet Union embraced in it have 
all the natural resources needed by a 
“progressive” state. For this reason both 
the author and the group which he rep- 
resents enjoy the favor of that section 
of Japanese militarists, whose aim is war 
on the Soviet Union. Nodzoya says so 
plainly: “The coming Russo-Japanese 
war will in one stroke create the Union 
of the Turanian people.” 
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commander exclaimed. “The Soviets. will never 
cross a border!” Fellow officers nodded ap- 
proval when he continued, “But there will never 
be peace while the Soviet have a Red Army of 
250,000 fully equipped men along ‘our’ Man- 
churian border.” Obviously this raised ques- 
tions and I asked, “If the Soviet forces won’t 
cross anyone’s border, why doesn’t Japan accept 
Soviet Russia’s perposal of a non-aggression 
pact?” The commander’s face reddened, his 
officers squirmed, as the militarist, un-Japanese- 
like, almost shouted, “Why should we? All the 
valuable mineral resources we need or want are 
on the Soviet side of the border! We didn’t get 
the right part of Sakhalin in 1906, we didn’t get 
the Maritime Provinces in 1906, but watch Mon- 
golia and the Maritime Provinces in 1936!” 

I told him of having seen many hundreds of 
high-power planes on the Soviet side of the 
frontier. “Yes,” said the Japanese general in 
reflection, “that’s just the rub—we haven’t been 
able to solve that problem! But as we’ve taken 
North China, so we'll take the Mongolias, we’ll 
have so many thousands of miles of frontier 
along the Soviets, that they’ll never guess where 
we'll hit them first!” 


“Japan has a very potent army, a strong 
navy—yet practically no air fleet,” I added. 
“These Soviet planes may strike Manchurian 
railroad junctions while your boys are thou- 
sands of miles removed from their homeland! 
If, as you say, they are starving while the rich 
Mitsui family stays home and reaps the harvest 
of the Manchurian adventure, how much can 
you count upon their loyalty?” 

“These young men love their Emperor, their 
spiritual ideal, too much to be neutarlized by 
spiritual ideal, too much to be neutralized by 
insane propaganda. 

“But,” I pursued, “I’ve talked to red partisans 
in Vladivostok who were active in 1919 when 
Japan tried to take the Siberian Maritime 
Provinces, and they all agreed that they were 
able to neutralize the Japanese soldiers to a 
point where many of them refused to shoot 
innocent Russian workers and farmers. Isn’t 
the situation much the same in Manchuria to- 
day—aren’t the Manchurian workers and peas- 
ants, your own brothers, guilty of no other 
offense than that of being the innocent victims 
of Japan’s colonial desires?” The commander’s 
face reddened as he insisted that no fraterniza- 
tion between peasants and soldiers in Man- 
churia would be tolerated. There are 200,000 
organized reds in and about Mukden itself— 
all Manchuria is facing constant upheaval. 
Periodically a communist suppression cam- 
paign is announced, but even as President Mat- 
suoko of the South Manchurian Railway was 
announcing a “new and final” anti-communist 
campaign, widespread revolts broke loose 
throughout many parts of Liaoning and Kirin 
provinces. The “Manchurian People’s Revolu- 
tionary Army” took over Sansing and other im- 
portant cities—and a triple government now 
exists in many parts of Manchuria. 

We sat one night gossiping with a group of 
Manchurian soldiers near the railroad station 
at Harbin. One of the soldiers, in a purely 
professional sort of way, added that in his 
opinion, suppression of the “reds” could not 
be accomplished, even with the vast military 
forces of Japan. “The trouble with our trying 
to suppress these peasants and workers is that 
no matter how hard we strike at them, they re- 
fuse to be put down, there are always twice as 
many appear against us every time that we 
think we have suppressed them!” Not so pro- 
fessional was the answer to a Manchurian sol- 
dier who guarded the junction outside of Muk- 
den, when I asked him the reason for Man- 
churian soldiers shooting .down Communists. 
He was middle aged and obviously he had 
spent almost an entire life-time in starvation 
and hardship. “You see,” he said, “we decent 
people don’t like the way Communists na- 
tionalize women. It is wrong for one man to 
have several wives!” I assured him that I had 
been in Soviet Russia many times, but that on 
no occasion had I ever seen evidences of a 
man having more than one wife, but that in 
China and in Manchuria I knew men, rich men, 
who had numerous wives and concubines. Isn’t 
it true that the war lords of China have a regu- 
lar harem? Actually such is the stuff shoveled 
out of the members of the Manchurian Army. 
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opened in the villages. These do a 
lively business in such articles as radios, 
phonographs, furniture, sport goods, 
sewing machines, etc. Last year the 


consumption of sugar in the rural dis- : 


tricts trebled, that of canned goods in- 
creased four-fold, and of soap and ciga- 
rettes two and a half times. This year 
3,800 more general stores will be 
opened in rural communities. A fact 
of historic importance in Soviet devel- 
opment was the abolition of the ration 
system for foodstuffs and articles of 
general consumption. At the same time 
retail prices showed an average decline 
of from 25 per cent to 30 per cent dur- 
ing the year and are steadily being re- 
duced to lower levels. Not only have 
the exports of many foodstuffs been 
discontinued, but the USSR has begun 
to purchase abroad substantial amounts 
of such things as oranges, lemons, cocoa, 
etc. 

The rising standard of living is 
strikingly exemplified in the tremen- 
dous amount of new construction of 
schools, houses, moving picture theatres, 
clubs. For the beginning of the school 
year, last fall, 374 excellently equipped 
schools were completed in the cities, 
and over 1,000 in the villages. Whereas 
Tsarist Russia had in all 120,000 stu- 
dents in attendance at colleges and uni- 
versities, the USSR has about five times 
that number, and the number of gradu- 
ates alone last year totalled 74,000. 
Last year the number of sound moving 
picture theatres in the country was 2.,- 
825, and this year the total is expected 
to reach 11,000. 


In whatever direction one turns, one 
sees unmistakable signs that the physi- 
cal and mental welfare of the people 
and the general morale is steadily on 
the upgrade. It is of interest to note 
that the only industry in the USSR 
which is not advancing but going back- 
ward, is the vodka industry. The con- 
sumption of vodka last year was 13 per 
cent less than in 1931, and only 56 per 
cent of the quantity consumed within 
the present territory of the USSR in 
Tsarist Russia. The working masses of 
the USSR do not have to drown their 
misery in drink as was the case before 
the revolution. Similarly, there has 
been a large decline in crime and in 
the incidence of mental diseases. Men- 
dicancy is fast becoming a rare relic of 
the past. The amount of money depos- 
ited in savings banks increased by 41.2 
per cent last year as compared with 
1934. Before the war rent and taxes 
took over 30 per cent of the peasant’s 
budget. The Soviet farmers, 90 per cent 
of whom now belong to collective farms, 
pay no rent, and their taxes come to 
only about 5 per cent of the family 
budget. All this has been reflected in 
a sharp drop in the death rate and the 


simultaneously large increase in the 
birth rate. It is no accident, for in- 
stance, that the natural increase of the 
population in Soviet Karelia is 4.5 
times higher than in Finland, its neigh- 
bor, and that the increase in the Volga 
German Republic is four times as great 
as in the Germany of today. 

And, after all, this is only the begin- 
ning. The plan for 1936—and_ the 
world has learned that Soviet plans 
must be taken seriously—calls for an 
increase in industrial production of 23 
per cent over 1935. What is of the 
greatest significance is that light indus- 
try is scheduled to show a gain of 29 
per cent more than that of industry as 
a whole. The increase alone in the out- 
put of large-scale industry this year will 
be more than the total production of 
the country in 1927. Wages will con- 
tinue to go up and prices to fall. Build- 
ing construction as a whole will be 60 
per cent greater than last year. There 
will be 10 million square meters of new 
housing constructed, twice as much as 
in 1935, 4,300 new schools (1,500 in cit- 
ies, and 2,800 in villages), 8,000 new 
theatres and movie houses. 

It is no wonder that the Nazi and 
Japanese imperialists, faced with these 
overwhelming evidences of growing 
strength and prosperity, hasten their 
militaristic machinations. There are 
undoubtedly many among them who 
believe that it is necessary to strike 
soon—before it is too late. There is 
good reason to believe that Germany 
and Japan understand each other very 
well in their common designs on the 
Soviet power and that they are busy 
seeking other allies to help them carry 
out their sinister plans. Realistic and 
impartial observers could inform them 
that they are already too late. The 
Soviet Union, with its highly developed 
industry, its powerful and devoted Red 
Army, and the enthusiastic and loyal 
support of the entire population, can 
defend itself against any aggression. 

While strengthening its defenses, the 
USSR has steadily and energetically 
pursued a positive policy of strengthen- 
ing world peace. It has been foremost 
in building the system of collective se- 
curity. It has been firmest of all coun- 
tries at Geneva in demanding sanctions 
against Italy. It has joined hands in 
pacts of mutual assistance with France 
and Czechoslovakia, because in the pres- 
ent stage of history these countries are 
inclined to pursue a policy of peace. It 
carries on normal commercial relations 
with all countries, irrespective of their 
political set-ups. It is doing everything 
in its power to alleviate the tensions 
caused by economic rivalry among 
nations. Basing itself on the premise 
that peace is indivisible, the Soviet 
Union is now the greatest force making 
for world peace. The workers and peas- 
ants of the USSR have no desire other 
than to be permitted to work out in 
peace the great destiny which is theirs. 
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there, I say!” he shouted. “The fellow’s 
got a bit crushed, that’s all. It’s noth- 


ing dangerous. Get off home with you, » 


let him get a breath of air, I’m telling 
you!” 

The miners moved away unwillingly. 
And from the barrack old Marina came 
running, limping a little and clutching 
at the ends of her shawl. 

Nikanor came to slowly, but without 
uttering a groan. He raised himself a 
little and stroked his abdomen wearily. 
He sat a while coughing and spit- 
ting; he was pale and emaciated, his 
cheeks had fallen in, his eyes had dis- 
appeared into his head. Only his fiery 
beard seemed to have life. 

The ambulance man tapped his teeth 
with a mug of milk. Nikanor drank 
greedily, his shoulder-blades twitching. 
Then he pushed aside the ambulance 
man’s hand and got to his feet. He 
did not stagger as he moved off. 

“Come, Marina,” he called softly to 
his wife. 

The miners recoiled before him. They 
watched him in dumbfounded silence. 
It was only when he was out of hearing 
that someone ventured to say: 

“That’s a man for you!” 

The strikers crowded around Nikanor 
when he got to the barrack. He lay 
down on his bunk, coughing hoarsely. 
Something wet kept rising in his throat, 
and choking him. He covered his lips 
with his hand and breathed heavily. 

Garbuz went up to Nikanor, picked 
off a few shavings that clung to the 
jacket thrown over the man’s bare 
shoulders, chewed them thoughtfully 
for a moment, spat out and then re- 
marked: 

“See what the boss has made out of 
a man!” 

“It’s his own greed that did it, and 
not the boss!” cried an angry voice at 
the back. 

“And why was he greedy? Aha— 
you won’t say—well, shut up then.” 

Nikanor raised himself. 

“Make a bit less noise, mates, I want 
a bit of a rest.” 

But Garbuz would not leave him 
alone. 

“Yes, Grandad Nikanor, you go about 
with your eyes shut, that’s what it is. 
This hut you’re building now—will you 
ever live in it?” 

“Now, you stop that!” Nikanor began 
in a threatening tone, shaking his fist 
violently. 


But before he had time to strike or 
curse, the door was flung open noisily. 
Resplendent in silver braid, the District 
Police superintendent entered, twirlin 
his moustaches. He was followed by 
three constables and Butylochkin. 


They passed noisily through the bar- 


rack. Without losing a moment, Buty- 
lochkin began: 


“Having a little holiday, lads, are 
you? That’s right, have a nice rest, 
very good for the system, I’m sure! And 
what about the works, I’d like to know? 
What about the furnaces, eh?” 

Butylochkin was shaking trom head 
to foot with rage, 


“Well, now my dear lads! The hon- 
orable Belgian factory owners have 
sent me to ask if you intend going in 
to work?” 

“No, we don’t,” replied Garbuz. 

“What? Don’t you answer for the 
rest, my lad. You, Ostap, you’re only 
a smelter, of course, but you turn in 
to work tomorrow and we'll make you 
assistant furnaceman.” 

“Ah, you think you'll bribe him that 
way? Ostap’s not going.” 

Nikanor rose in astonishment. 

“What’s this? You’re not at work 


today?” he said, turning threaten- 


ingly to Ostap. “On strike? Got in 
with these rebels, have you?” He bent 
down and dragged out Ostap’s canvas 
overalls from under the bunk. 

“Put these things on!” he ordered, 
throwing them to Ostap. “Quick now!” 
—then he lay back, coughing. 

Garbuz kicked the garments back un- 
der the bench and said: 

“He’s not going to move a step from 
here, Grandad Nikanor.” He turned to 
Butylochkin—“Nobody’s going in to 
work!” 

Butylochkin glanced towards the po- 
lice who were sitting there, quietly 
watching the proceedings. He gave 
them a slight nod and then attacked 
Garbuz. 

“And what are you up to, Id like to 
know? Stirring the men up, are you? 
A rebel, is that it?” 


“Don’t touch me,” said Garbuz calm- 


‘ly, unfastening his collar. “Don’t touch 


me, I’m telling you, else you'll be sorry.” 
But Butylochkin would take no warn- 
ing. : 
“No, you’ve got to answer when’ we 
ask you, else we'll flay you, old man,” 
and he made for Garbuz’s throat. 
Garbuz pushed him aside carefully 
with his elbow. The man staggered 
and fell. The miner Koval suddenly 
bobbed down, sticking up his humped 
back so that the foreman went flying 
over him, striking his heavy boots 
against the edge of a bunk. Butyloch- 
kin let out a yell and fell at Garbuz’s 
feet. 
Nikanor shouted indignantly: 
“What are you fellows doing, blast 
you!” 
The heavily-moustached visitors rose 
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slowly. Butylochkin jumped up and 
shouted, pointing to Garbuz. 

“Arrest this rebel! The _police’ll 
know how to talk to him better.” 

The police superintendent was mov- 
ing toward Garbuz, but the drunken 
timberman Dubniak got in his way. 

“Stand back your honor!” 

The men laughed. The superinten- 
dent’s nose flared an indignant purple. 
He clicked his heels sharply together 
and ordered in a contemptuous tone: 

“Get out of the way, you drunken 
sot! Arrest that fellow!” he went on, 
pushing toward Garbuz. The crowd 
moved to let him pass but as soon as 
he was in their midst, they closed round 
him and Koval with a wink to the men 
gave him a hard dig in his fat back. 
Scores of hands were stretched out and 
the little soft superintendent bounced 


_ about like a ball. 


Suddenly the door was flung open 
and the first of a detachment of Cos- 
sacks, his red and blue cap set jauntily 
on the side of his curly head, rode 
into the barracks. He dashed up, lash- 
ing out expertly with his whip at Dub- 
niak’s neck and face. The miner 
shrieked and writhed trying to protect 
his eyes. The Cossack’s whip caught 
him across the throat and the knuckles, 
and when Dubniak wrung his hands in 
pain, the Cossack grunted triumphantly 
and caught him across the eyes. 

Dubniak’s knees gave way and he 
dropped to the floor. Clots of foam 
dropped from the horse’s jaws as it 
trampled the man down, then it reared 
suddenly, the rotten flooring giving be- 
neath its hoofs as it charged into the 
crowd. 

Other Cossacks rode in after the first. 
Under the windows the red hat bands 
and gleaming pikes of still more Cos- 
sacks could be seen, horses snorted and 
stamped impatiently. 

It was long before Nikanor fully re- 
covered, but he went back to work the 
next day. His muscles were stiff with 
bruises but he complained neither of 
the pain nor of the Cossack raid. He 
continued the building of the hut on 
Sundays. He did not miss a Sunday’s 
work until the last bit of roof was 
smoothed down, and seven yards of 
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When in Lakewood be sure to visit 
your comrades at their Rendezvous 


Hotel Royale 


708 PRINCETON AVE. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Tel. Lakewood 1146 
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A Brand New Film 
Strip 
Social Security 
Soviet Style 


The American Friends of the Soviet 
Union has just produced a new film 
strip, by far the best and most in- 
teresting of any to date. This film 
strip is technically far in advance of 
our former issues, perfect in every 
respect. 


THE VERY FILM YOU HAVE 
BEEN WAITING FOR. It gives you 
in clear reproduction the information 
about Soviet life in all its intimate 
details—just what your audience 
wants to know, A pictorial exhibit of 
how the Social Security System really 
operates and how it affects every 
citizen, man, woman and child. It is 
a stunning reproduction which you 
can show in your branch, in your club, 
church, lodge, etc. Ideal for showing 
in homes, at parties and discussion 
groups. 
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The price of this film strip is only 
$2.00. If you don’t own a film strip pro- 
jector, we can supply one at the low 
price of $25.00, manufacturer’s price. 


Here is the most effective way to 
spread the TRUTH ABOUT THE 
SOVIET UNION, to show the people 
in your locality exactly what is going 
on in Soviet Russia. 


Use the coupon below to order today. 





American Friends of the Soviet Union 
824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Friends: 
Enclosed is $2.00 for the film STRIP 
SOCIAL SECURITY—SOVIET STYLE. 
I would like to purchase the film strip 


Projector for $25.00—money _ enclosed. 
seecaack (check) 
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Rotten Gully border, beaten into an 
even plot. 

Then Nikanor strode slowly back and 
forth in front of the hut, admiring his 
property. 

The family entered it quietly. It was 
cold and dark and smelt damp; the 
windows were still boarded up. 

“Mamma, it’s cold here,” whimpered 
Kozma. His grandfather glanced at him 
sideways and thought to himeelf: 

“Tll-tempered brat, he doesn’t take 
after us.” 


. .. So the first settlers came to Rot- 
ten Gully. 

Soon there was not a bit of ground 
available in the Gully. The miners 
from the barracks moved out there first, 
then the metal workers from the Bel- 
gian works came, then prostitutes, beg- 
gars and thieves, and all those for whom 
there was no room in the town. 

On account of the invasion of the 
settlement by the “riff-raff” and the 
fact that the dwellings resembled those 
of dogs rather than men, the place was 
nicknamed the “Dog Kennels.” 


CHAPTER III 

Grandad Nikanor is still a miner after all 
these years. He turns out as much coal as 
three miners, but the hopes he had when he 
built the mud hut have not been fulfilled. 

Nikanor is still waiting. He has not lost 
faith yet. He gets a ruble seventy kopeks for 
a shift. Life is a little more comfortable. He 
has, after all, his own mud hut, and sleeps in 
a wooden bed instead of on a bench. He does 
not munch mouldy pickled cabbage as in the 
old days. There are potatoes and even salt 
herrings at times. 

His tribe has multiplied. The eldest of us, 
Kozma, is twenty now. I am the youngest. I 
do not understand yet why the settlement 
where we live is called the “Dog Kennels” nor 
why the name should be regarded as an insult. 

We live better than anyone else in the Dog 
Kennels. Grandad is a miner. Dad is a 
furnaceman, my eldest brother an oiler in the 
rolling mill, my sister Varka, a moulder in the 
foundry. Mitka, Nyurka and I collect scrap- 
iron on the slag bank and my father sells it. 
We seldom are in want of bread. 

I run down to the bottom of Rotten Gully 
with a lump of bread in my hand and feel the 
envious gaze of my playmates fixed on it. They 
stop splashing about in the muddy stream and 
seat themselves all round me, watching every 
movement of my mouth greedily. I break a 
little bit off for each of them and we munch 
at it in silence. Thanks to this I am never 
beaten by my playmates. 

It is partly thanks to Grandad, too, that they 
never touch me. He is greatly respected in 
Dog Kennels. The Dog Kennels settlement en- 
vies Nikanor his strength and bows down be- 
fore him as a man who can keep his own and 
his children’s bellies full. 

Grandad strides about the Dog Kennels as 
straight and unbending as ever. The mud huts 
seem only up to his knees. 

Almost all the inhabitants of the Dog Ken- 
nels drop in to see us. They come to Grandad 
with their joys and their sorrows. He is in- 
vited to every christening and every funeral. 
In both cases there is a great deal of drinking, 
and a great deal of laughing and crying and 
—— gives of his strength and kindness 
to all. 

The furnaceman Garbuz would come round 
to our hut. He would ask for nothing and 
complain of nothing. He would sit down un- 
der the lamp, the light peering into his tooth- 
less black mouth. His teeth had been knocked 
out by a piece of flying scrap-iron from the 
furnace, Garbuz would read the papers to us. 
It was all about mutual aid funds and trade 
unions. At the close of his visit he would pass 
some sheets of ruled paper to Dad and Grandad. 





Grandad would laugh good-humoredly: 

“Dues?” he would say. “What do I want with 
your union? I manage to live without it, thank 
God. I’m working and earning my living.” 

Garbuz would flare up. 

“And what will you do if some day you can’t 
turn out so much coal as you’re doing now? 
Got your belly full now, have you? Don’t 
tell me! I know your Marina cooks nothing 
but mashed potatoes! Look out, Grandad 
Nikanor, you'll be sorry when it’s too late!” 

Grandad was neither frightened nor indig- 
nant. He just went on living in his own way. 
He was friendly with everyone. He even used 
to help Aganesov—the owner of the saloon and 
the common lodging house. Aganesov would 
run over for him every time there was a row 
on his premises. 

In cases of that sort Nikanor put on his can- 
vas gloves, took a stick and went to Aganesov’s. 
There he would beat the drunken tramps, 
thieves and prostitutes until they quieted down. 

He did all this with the greatest good humor 
and conscientiousness, without any unnecessary 
noise or violence. He never swore, either. He 
was just the same at home. He did not even 
make a row when Kozma announced that he had 
given up part of his pay to the Mutual Aid 
Fund and the trade union, and intended doing 
so every month now. Nikanor listened to him 
quietly, his head drooping slightly. Then he 
stood up, tall and bristly, picked up a lump of 
bread from the table, and thrusting it under 
Kozma’s very eyes, said: 

“You'll see yet, young fellow, whose bread 
you'll be eating.” 

Grandad very rarely shouted at my father. 
He used to play with his grandchildren, ex- 
amined and cleaned their heads, tickled them 
with the prickly gold of his beard. 

He was pleased with his tribe that he had 
raised. He would take me on his knee feel 
my chest and say: 

“You’re not growing as you should, Sanya, 
you better hurry, grow up, then you'll be able 
to support your Grandad as well.” 

He loved Varka best of all. On pay-days he 
would buy her presents. Once he bought her 
a real horn comb. 

It was nice living in the mud hut—so quiet 
and cozy. And Grandad said he would live 
better than that yet. 


wrong with Grandad. He was glad to see me 
when I brought his dinner to the pit. But he 
ate slowly and gave it nearly all to me. He 
seemed very thirsty and gulped down the water 
greedily, Great drops of sweat rolled down his 
face and he breathed heavily. 

I was tying up the empty basin in the ker- 
chief my mother usually wore around her head 
and preparing to go, when he threw his arm 
round my neck and pleaded. 

“Don’t go, Sanya. Sit down here. Stay 
with me.” He was silent for a long time, listen- 
ing to the dry crackle of the props, the rustle 
of the crumbling coal. Then: 

“I'm afraid, San, I feel that queer. Some- 
things up with my heart, it hurts. My head 
goes round and my back aches.” 

And he kept me there till the end of the 
shift. That day he was very quiet and limp 
when he got home. 

Saturday came. Kozma and Varka had gone 
to work, Grandad washed his head, then he 
sat down at the table and began to read the 
psalms to Granny. 

She sat there, knitting warm gloves and 
glancing at Grandad’s beard as he sat nodding 
his head over the Scriptures. There was so 
much goodness in her face. Kindness seemed 
to lie in its every wrinkle. 

Granny! It was she who helped me off with 
my father’s old jacket when I came in frozen 
of a winter’s evening from the slag bank with 
my sack of scrap-iron; she who unwound the 
rags that I wore instead of stockings and chafed 
my numb feet. I would writhe with the pain, 
and she would fuss over me and break into a 
torrent of pitying words. 

She would console me with a bit of bread she 
had saved for me and take me into bed with 
her, wrapping me in the thick homespun cover- 
ing, while she crooned over me something that 
was either a prayer or a song. 

That evening Granny sat by my Grandad. I 
wanted to go and sit by them, but I could not. 
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My mother had given us all a hot bath and 
rubbed us with some kind of stinking oinment 
and rolled us naked in the blanket. She was 
mending our clothes now; so for the present, 
we were prisoners. It was dull. 

There was a drowsy quietness over every- 
thing. My eyelids were heavy. Mitka was 
snuffling and snoring beside me already, A cur- 
tain seemed to be lowering itself slowly over 
my eyes and as I closed them, I caught a last 
glimpse of Grandad reading the Psalms. 

But no—he had ceased reading now. His 
head was bent; with his broad palms he was 
rubbing his high forehead, pulling at his hair in 
a funny way, as if testing its strength. Then 
he rose suddenly. The ceiling was too low 
for him and he struck his head against the clay. 
He bent down, began to make passes with his 
hands before his face as if trying to drive 
something away or seize it. 

Granny stopped knitting and with startled 
eyes followed the movements of his hands. 
Father and Mother were busy and noticed 
nothing. 

Grandad became still more restless. He 
dropped heavily on to the bench and, thrust- 
ing up his chin with its pointed beard, gave a 
lown moan, 

I opened my eyes. Mother and Father threw 
down their work. Granny spoke sharply, try- 
ing to hide her terror: 

“What’s up with you, have you gone cracked 
or what? What are you yelping there for?” 

Grandad gave a hoarse grunt and stretched 
out his fingers. He suddenly rushed round the 
room, knocked my father off his feet, bumped 
into Granny and at last fell across the door- 
way, started to roar and thump his head against 
the floor. 

Nyurka and Mitka woke up and began whim- 
pering. Soon the whole house was filled with 
the sound of wailing. 

Grandad did not hear it. He was creeping 
softly up to the table, stretching out long, 
clutching fingers for the orange butterfly of 
flame in the lamp. I caught a glimpse of his 
face. His eyes looked watery and sunken like 
those of a fish that has been cast ashore for 
some time. His cheekbones seemed to come 
sheer up against his temples. His nose was red, 
and twitched. 

He stretched out his hand to the light, and 
a queer smile twisted his jaw. Then he clenched 
his fist over the lamp and smashed the glass. 
It splintered like an egg shell and the pieces 
clinked on the table. The lamp went out. 

Grandad blundered about the room, stag- 
gered, and fell on the trampled clay floor. 
Granny shrieked. Then her voice grew weaker 
and weaker. 

Garbuz came running in. 

We all rushed to the open door and my 
mother’s hysterical screams rang out over the 
Dog Kennels. 

Doors were flung open, windows suddenly 
lighted up like glow-worms in the darkness. 
Rotten Gully was waking up. A crowd gathered 
at the door. 

I could see their delight, their triumph. So 
it was broken, at last—the strength that had 
always irritated them, always reminded them 
of the past. For, perhaps they, too, had once 
been strong men like Grandad. 

Grandad’s voice drifted away, exhausted, into 
silence. 

We children were lifted onto the bed and 
covered with clothes. Mother groped about for 
Granny. My father lit a match. Then he drew 
his arms out before his face and shrieked. 

I could see Granny lying curled up com- 
fortably by the wall. There was a bright scar- 
let ribbon running front her temple to the cor- 
ner of her lips. Not far away Grandad was 
lying, hugging the stout pine legs of the table. 
A blue vein twitched violently in his forehead. 
Saliva dribbled from his open mouth. 

There was silence in the room. The miner 
Koval was the first to break it. 

“What’s the matter with him, eh?” he whis- 
pered softly. 

My father’s friend, Garbuz the furnaceman, 
said sadly to no one in particular. 

“So your day’s done is it, Nikanor? Got 
your belly full, have you?” 

I forgot to cry. I could only stare, in a 
stunned way, at Granny. Our striped kitten 
was playing near her. It had got its claws into 
the ball of thread and was probably astonished 


arms hung down helpless; she did not wipe 
away the big tear that rolled out of the corner 
of her dry eyes and froze somewhere in the 
deep lines of her kindly face. 

. .- Two tall candles sputtered and flickered 
in the room next morning. 

The next installment of this abridged ver- 
sion of “I Love,’ which SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY is publishing through the courtesy 
of International Publishers, will appear in 
the April issue. 








(Continued from page 8) 
cleanliness are smallpox and trachoma. 
Other epidemic diseases have not sub- 
sided so markedly, and the overcrowd- 
ing and growth of cities has created 
conditions favorable for the spread of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and some other 
diseases. The quack and witch doctor, 
so long an institution of old Russia, 
have in all but the most remote and 
inaccessible districts disappeared. Great 
strides have been made in the reduction 
of infantile mortality, and the care of 
children and expectant mothers. The 
latter are given two months vacation 
with full pay, and allowances for baby’s 
clothing and milk, and certain other 
privileges. 

Treatmeni has lagged behind prophy- 
laxis owing to the greater importance 
of the latter as well as to the replace- 
ment of the private physician by the 
communal doctors. Hospital beds have 
been considerably increased and many 
villages which had no medical facili- 
ties previously, now possess a fairly re- 
spectable hospital. The numerous spas 
and resorts have been turned over for 
the treatment of the “responsible work- 
ers of the Soviet Union.” Private resi- 
dences and smaller palaces of the for- 
mer nobility are now rest homes which 
house factory or office employees dur- 
ing their two or three week vacations. 

The funds for this great medical pro- 
gram come from the treasury of the 
State Social Insurance, which is admin- 
istered by the trade unions. An amount 
equal to from eight to twenty per cent 
of the wage fund, depending upon the 
hazard of the occupation, is auto- 
matically deducted from the proceeds 
of the enterprise by the government, 
and private employers must insure 
their employees similarly. Social in- 
surance not only supports the hospitals, 
sanatoria, and provides free medical 
treatment, but it gives compensation for 
injuries, and some maintenance to work- 
ers that may be out of employment for 
some particular reason, although there 
have been very few of these in recent 
years. Formerly there was a special 
unemployment insurance provision, but 
since unemployment has not existed for 
the past few years this is no longer 
necessary. 

The present commissar of Public 
Health, Kaminsky, is an energetic, alert 
and thoroughly intelligent young execu- 
tive, eager to keep in touch with prog- 
ress abroad in his efforts to create a 
national public health system that will 
insure the proletarian worker “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” Even such 
highly organized countries as England 
and America can study with profit the 
public health and social hygiene work 


that Granny did not chase it away. But herand progress in the Soviet Union. 
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It debunks pseudo theories about the 
and gives constructive ones that are being tested 
successfully in the Soviet Union. A —e 
important book, writterr in clear, understandable 
language. (127 pp., cloth 75c, paper 50c) 


TOMORROW PUBLISHERS 
303 Fourth Avenue New York City 


NOTE: For $1.00 sent you receive 4 publications— 
unusual reading values: ‘Genetics & the Social 
Order’ (paper); ‘The Militia’’ (Walter Wilson— 
15c); ‘Struggle’ (Louis Adamic—i5c); and Ben 
Blake’s complete story of the New Theatre, ‘The 
Awakening of the American Theatre’’ (64 pp. ill. 25c). 























Patronize 


DARNES” 


Dairy Restaurant 
830 Broadway 


Excellent Food Moderate Prices 
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Do you collect stamps? 


Here are five attractive 


- 










































sets of Soviet stamps 
which you will want to 
own. Soviet stamps are 





beautifully engraved in 
brilliant colors. Many 
are excellent examples 
of Soviet Art. All are 
used, in good condition, 
and many are 
“yare.* 


quite 





ORDER TODAY 


Set AA—Stamps to commemorate International 
events. Five stamps—anti-war; 2 In- 
ternational Spartakiad; 1 International 
Red Aid. Cat. price 60c; our price 
35c. 


Set Am Stamps of Historic Events. 2 sheets, 
11 stamps. Includes ‘‘Victory of the 
Revolution” 1921, first Soviet stamp 
issue; ‘‘Workers of the World Unite” 
5,000 rubles 1922; 1922 stamp 200,000 
rubles; “The 26 Commissars,” “Lenin 
Mourning Stamp”; “Charge of the 
Red Cavalry,” “Dnieprostroi,” ‘Mos- 
cow Subway,” Agriculture, sports, etc. 
Catalog value $1.43; our price 75c. 


Set B— Stamps of Nationalities of USSR. 
Five stamps showing Russians, Ukrai- 
nians, White Russians, Armenians and 
Turkomans. Catalog price 50c; our 
price 25c. 


Set C— Stamps of Socialist Leaders. Four 
stamps. Includes Karl Marx, Fred- 
erick Engels, Lenin Mourning issue 
(1924) and “ten years without Lenin” 
= Catalog price 32c; our price 
15c. 


Set D— Stamps in Honor of Proletarians. Six 
stamps. Include “Worker,” ‘‘Farmer,”’ 
“Red Army Man,” “Woman Worker,” 
etc. Catalog price 45c; our price 25c. 


DN RURRSSSSSSSSTSTSTTTTSTTSUBYEUBUUUUUUUUUsUs’sssds.ss-s sv vv vb vv tive vse tatatar 


You may buy 
all five sets of 
31 stamps this 
month only for 
3 $1.50. Order 
by letter as in- 
dicated. Satis- 
faction guar- 
anteed. 


Stamp Dept. ‘© ~~ o 
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flecept $2.00 from us 


The most important book yet to ap- 

pear on the Soviet Union is the no- 

table work by Sidney and Beatrice 

Webb “SOVIET COMMUNISM.” So 
a important did the Editors of SOVIET 
a ==) RUSSIA TODAY consider this work 

that they accorded it nearly three 
pages in review last month. 
























“There is no book on the Russian system which remotely 
IN] compares with it in either insight or intellectual calibre.” 
, THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


The authors, the greatest theoreti- 


SOVIET cians on British — — 

‘ of the Fabian Society, have devote 
COMMUNISM: their lives to preaching gradualism. 
A New Crvtlisation? Mr. Webb, a former member of the 


British Cabinet was given the title of 
€ Lord Passfield. Following two trips 
to the Soviet Union, the Webbs have 
written this, the most profound and 
important contribution to an under- 
standing of the USSR. 


This monumental work of the Webbs— 
in its wealth of factual detail and its 
clear explanation of the complex 
ramification of Soviet life, constitutes 
an international landmark in the por- 
trayal and understanding of Soviet 
civilization. 





A detailed description — analytic and critical 
— of the whole social structure, activities and 
principles of the USSR as it exists to-day, 
including Trade Unionism and all forms of 
cooperation in agriculture and manufacture, 
as well as a full analysis of the Communist 
Party as an organised Vocation of Leadership; 
with an epslogue showing in what sense it 
amounts toa New Civilisation, and an answer 
to the enquiry, WILT. 1T SPREAD? 





w SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 








Coruiss LAMONT, 
Book Union Bulletin. 


Every serious student of the Soviet Union, every friend of the Soviet Union, 
every student of world events and politics must own this book. It is in- 
dispensable. “Everyone of us must not. only read it, but master every word 
of it.”—John Strachey. 


The publisher’s price for the two volumes is $7.50. Members of the Book Union 
may buy it for $5.50, plus postage. Book Union members save 20% to 40% 
off publisher’s regular prices on numerous books about the Soviet Union, the 
Fight against War and Fascism, Labor Conditions, Economics and Socialism, both 
fiction and non-fiction. Members of the Book Union receive FREE, a monthly 
bulletin to which many of the best critics contribute. Each month the Book 
Union makes a selection which it recommends to you as the most important book 
of the month. 


How You Can Save This Money 


Membership in the Book Union costs $1.00 a year. You are not obliged to take 
any particular books, nor to buy more than two Book Union selections in a whole 
year. You can’t lose, for if you buy only two selections, you save more than the 
cost of your membership. Free book dividends are sent those who buy four Book 
Union selections in a year. 


JOIN THE BOOK UNION 





BOOK UNION, Inc., 
Dept. S, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please enroll me as a member of the BOOK 
UNION. I enclose $1.00 in full payment of my 
monetle for one year. I am to receive THE 
BOOK UNION BULLETIN regularly without 
charge, and I am to be entitled to the discounts 
stated therein on any book purchases I may 
make. I agree to buy not less than two of the 
BOOK UNION’S Monthly Selections during the 
ear; if I buy four or more of the Selections 
am to receive the Book Dividend, free. 


I also wish to order the book (2 volumes) 
“SOVIET COMMUNISM” by SIDNEY and 
BEATRICE WEBB, for which I enclose the 
additional sum of $5.50. 


TODAY 


Send $1.00 with the coupon plus post- 
age (25c) to cover membership and 
check to cover the book described on 
this page, which you may buy, as a 


member of the Book Union. 
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BOOK 
By | 


EDWIN 
SEAVER 


Some required reading for Mr. Hearst 
—Tatiana Chernavin escapes some 
more truths—a new pamphlet by An- 
na Louise Strong. 


The “Handbook of the Soviet Union,” 
compiled by the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce is not exactly 
one of those delightful little books for 
bedtime reading. 

But if you are looking for facts and 
statistics, in concise form, concerning 
the development of the more important 
phases of the national economy of the 
USSR since 1931, then this is the book 
for you. 

The second Five Year Plan, agricul- 
ture, industry, transportation, govern- 
ment, population and area, foreign re- 
lations, American-Soviet trade relations, 
finance—these are a few of the eighteen 
chapters, not to mention the chronicle 
of events, bibliography, diagrams, et 
cetera, et cetera, crowded into these 
five hundred pages. 

The statistics and much of the infor- 
mation contained in this volume were 
obtained from official Soviet sources, 
say the compilers. “We publish them 
in the belief that they are as accurate 
as such compilations can be made and 
that they provide an authoritative basis 
upon which to build an understanding 
of the development of Soviet trade, in- 
dustry and agriculture in recent years 
and of the social and political structure 
of that country.” 

A “must” book for William Randolph 
Hearst. Not to mention those who are 
more seriously interested in learning 
the truth about the Soviet Union. 

Speaking of required reading for Mr. 
Hearst—he might also look into the 
February issue of “Harper’s Bazaar,” 
that swanky magazine he owns which 
tells a woman how to dress well on a 
thousand bucks a month or so. Well, 
this issue of this swanky magazine con- 
tains an article by Elizabeth Hawes, 
swanky American  couturier, titled 
“Russian Women Want Clothes.” Miss 
Hawes doesn’t mean to insinuate that 
our Soviet girl friends are going around 
in their birthday suits, What she means, 
and what she says, is that Russian 
women have plenty of money to spend 
on clothes (not to mention that they’ve 
got what it takes to show them off) 
and that, women being women, clothes 
are going to be clothes—and how! 

Miss Hawes thinks that the Russian 
gals are enviously healthy, that the 
parks of culture and rest are truly 
marvelous, that workers’ democracy is 
a fact in all walks of life, that the peo- 
ple in general are prosperous and 
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REVIEWS 


_ happy and eager to be going places and 
- doing things. 

| My dear, what are we coming to, 
_ when Hearst’s own magazine makes the 
big boss out to be an awful liar in his 
- own newspapers! 

Of course, Miss Hawes being an 
American, she couldn’t say “we Rus- 
sian women want clothes.” But Ta- 
tiana (Escape from the _ Soviets) 
Tchernavin, being a renegade and a 
slanderer of the USSR, can say “We 
Soviet Women” in her new book. We 
Soviet women, my eye! 

Tatiana tells fifteen sob stories about 
fifteen women she allegedly ran across 
in the Soviet Union. Believe it or not, 
all of them were unhappy for one 
reason or another. Isn’t it remarkable 
that of the millions of women in the 
USSR, many of them leftovers of the 
capitalist-tsarist regime, fifteen of them 
should have been hurt—or at least felt 
hurt—by the Revolution. 

In one of these sketches, Tatiana 
speaks of her snobbery and malicious- 
ness when she was a school girl. She 
is still a school girl, an hysterical school 
girl, and a good deal of a fool in the 
bargain. The publisher, by the way, 
took an awful flop on this book. Evi- 
dently the popularity of escape fiction 
is over. 

In her autobiography, “My First 
Seventy Years,” published by the Roe- 
rich Press, Mrs. Florentine Scholle 
Sutro tells of her trip to the Soviet 
Union two summers ago. Written in 
the form of a diary, without theorizing 
and without embellishment, these sim- 
ple pages are very illuminating in their 
typicality of experience. 

Anna Louise Strong’s new pamphlet, 
“The Soviet Union and World Peace,” 
put out by International Publishers, 
contains an excellent account of the in- 
cessant struggle waged by the USSR for 
peace. Very timely and very important. 


(Continued from page 12) 


_ And the best part of it, no, I can’t tell you 
the story right here and now. But come to my 
house tomorrow morning, and Ill show you 
something interesting.’ 

“The next morning we went together to a 
factory school, where the younger generatiun 
works as it learns, and learns as it works. 
Wheels turn, steel beats on steel. 

“We stopped in front of a girl engrossed in 
her task. 

“Perhaps you might get acquainted. I should 
like you to have a few words with the com- 
rade.’” 

“The girl’s hard, working hand struck my 
palm. ‘I have been working in this factory for 
two years,’ she told me. ‘In another year I'll 
have finished my apprenticeship, and Pll go to 
the university. I have been a Young Worker 
for a year and a half, and I am president of 
the Pioneer group at this factory.’ 

“Incredibly large, dark eyes, unnaturally nar- 
row lips, strong, hard hands, Assurance. Energy. 

“*Ask the comrade to tell you her name,’ 
Ter Gabrelian suggested. 

“ ‘Tamara Bogrationni,’ she replied. 

“*The last of the Bogrationnis,’ Ter Gabrelian 
remarked with a smile. 

“*The first,’ Comrade Tamara corrected him, 
also smiling, as she displayed the shiny Young 
Workers’ badge on her smock.” 
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AND NOW! 


A NEW SUPERIOR OPHTHALMIC SERVICE 


Inquire at 


COOPERATIVE OPTICIANS 


1 UNION SQ. W. 


(cor. 14th) Room 806 


GR. 7-3347 


* 
Official Opt. to A. F. of L. Unions, health 
and fraternal organizations—Union Shop 


A COMPLETE 


EYE SERVICE at less .than clinical PRICES 


Write, Phone or Call in Person for Appointment 


Office Hours: 


9 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. 
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Books for the people in a 
CHANGING WORLD 





At These New Low Prices! 








. THE 
Read this story... it IDS ANI GH 


will keep every mem- 
ber of the family in- 
terested till the last 


page! 





Suttle 98: we 


THE STORY OF 
AN AMERICAN SAILOR a 


* wees 


B. TRAVEN 


A Large Purchase 
makes this low price 
possible. ... 


$2.50 
—Quantity Limited— 


~ 


'% 
‘ 
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THESE OFFERS COME BUT ONCE IN A WHILE 
Take Your Pick—Read Carefully 


Bimba . .. from the colonial 
period to the present day. Re- 
duced from $2.50 to only 


2. COMPLETE ENGLISH EDITION OF 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF V. I. 
LENIN ... 8 books made to sell for $23.00 
now only $6.95 


3. SEEDS OF TOMORROW-—Sholokhov... 
a dramatic story of the collectivization move- 
ment told by a Cossack author. Reduced 
from $2.50 to only $1.25 


4. THE BLACK CONSUL—Vinogradov . . . 
the story of the Haitian revolution pictured 
on the background of the great French Revo- 


1. HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN WORKING CLASS— 1 25 


lution . . . both a novel and authentic his- 
tory of the time. $2.75 regular price sold 
by us for only 98c 


. JOHN STRACHEY’S Coming Struggle for 
b risis ($3), 


ower ($1), Nature of Capitalist Crisis ($ 
and Li eae and Dialectical Materialism 
($1 . all three now only $2.50... 
Limited quantity. 


. FATHERLAND—Billinger . . . A novel of 


the Nazi concentration camps and the under- 
ound movement against bloody Hitler... 
Tetncet from $1.25 to 90c 


. FASCISM AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


—R. P. Dutt. Here is a classic dealing with 
the economics and politics of fascism... 
manual to guide in the fight against war and 
fascism . . . originally $1.75 now only 90c 


Order From Your Local Workers Bookshop or From— 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


50 E. 13th STREET — NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 


BOX 148 STATION D—NEW YORK CITY 











SEND ALL MAIL ORDERS TO WORKERS LIBRARY 



































CARNEGIE HALL 
SUN. EVE., APR. 5th, One Night Only 


Auspices New Film Alliance 
and American Russian Institute 


JULIEN BRYAN 


speaking in person 


WITH ALL NEW 
MOTION PICTURES 


“SOVIET RUSSIA NOW” 


See the Great Strides Made during the past year 
in feed preduction, recreation, housing, trans- 
pertation, the theatre, fashions, aviation, 
nurseries and schools, 


AN EXCITING DOCUMENT OF 
HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


AU seats reserved, tickets at Rand School 
and Werkers Beokshop. 40c to $1.50. 












































Meet Me at CHINA CLIPPER 





Chinese American Restaurant 
122 UNIVERSITY PL., N. Y. C. 
Self Service 


Table Service 



















































Here they are?! 





RECORDS OF WORKERS’ SONGS 
RISE-UP 
IN PRAISE OF LEARNING 


e 
UNITED FRONT 
SOUP SONG 


e 
INTERNATIONALE 
FORWARD, WE'VE NOT 
FORGOTTEN 


* 
HANNS EISLER 


Compeser of Four of the Songs Recorded 
Supervised the Recording 


Labels designed by your favorite artists. 


TIMELY RECORDING CO. Dept. S. 
235 Fifth Ave., New York City 


SEND 

| a a 3.0 

| enclose 75c for each two sided record. 
This also covers postage. 

PRE 5 Sick SOA vb a eae 


Address 
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May 1st Workers and Farmers’ Dele- 
gation to the Soviet Union: 

This is the last call to our branches 
and friends to intensify their local cam- 
paigns to elect a delegate from the trade 
unions and farmer organizations to go 
to the USSR on an extended trip of in- 
spection and study of the progress of 
socialist construction. 

Friends, let us spare no effort in this 
decisive week to elect the delegates. Let 
us take advantage of the great interest 
on the part of the American people in 
what is happening in the Soviet Union. 
The delegates are the best means of en- 
abling organized groups to send their 
own trusted investigators who can bring 
them an unbiased report of what they 
saw of the conditions in the USSR. 

Already we know of some farm and 
trade union delegates elected. We con- 
gratulate these districts and branches— 
but we can, and should elect more dele- 
gates, 

A New Member a Week: 

The New York members of the FSU 
have adopted the slogan: “Secure a new 
member every week.” All members are 
constantly asking each other; are you 
alert in the membership drive; have 
you signed up your brother, your shop- 
mate, your friend? We must do every- 
thing possible to insure that the mem- 
bership drive, which runs until April 
Ist, is made a tremendous success. Each 
one of us should become “aces,” just 
like our friend H. Gordon from Cleve- 
land, who won the $50 prize for the 
month of January, for securing the 
largest number of members during that 
month, Let us all recruit a new mem- 
ber each week. 

Seeing the Soviet Union Ourselves: 

Every FSU member, according to the 
membership privileges, is entitled to 
join the special FSU members tour. 
This tour was outlined in the February 
issue and in this issue of Soviet Russia 
Topay. All FSU members should seri- 
ously consider the possibility of joining 
this tour, which leaves New York City 
July 11th. Perhaps even on the basis 
of this tour, you can recruit members, 
who may wish to visit the Soviet Union. 
It is important that as many of us as 
possible personally visit the Soviet 
Union, as this will make it very much 
easier for us to spread the truth about 
the USSR. All interested should write 
to the National Office for a folder, de- 
scribing the trip, and giving full details. 
Our Lecturers: 

During the past number of weeks, 
we have had the privilege in various 
parts of the country of having with us 
Anna Louise Strong, Prof. Scott Near- 
ing, the Earl of Listowel, and many 
others. We will shortly have on an 
extended tour General Yakhontoff, who 


we hope, will go out to the Pacific coast. 

Our good friend, Ferdinanda W. 
Reed, who made a coast to coast tour for 
us last year, has just returned from the 
Soviet Union. She has especially visited 
Soviet Armenia, and is flying out to 
the Pacific Coast for a series of engage- 
ments for us, Any groups or branches 
who desire to hear her on her return 
trip to New York should get in touch 
with us. John Bovingdon has just re- 
turned from the Soviet Union. He may 
be secured for a performance by writing 
to us. While the National Office en- 
deavors to secure and tour prominent 
speakers with reputations, we must in 
each local area attempt to utilize the 
people who are known in a specific lo- 
cality, and also people who may not 
be known, but who are capable speak- 
ers, and who know their subject. In 
each locality people have returned from 
the Soviet Union, others have studied 
particular phases of the USSR, and we 
must do everything possible to secure 
their cooperation for our work. 
Filmstrips: 

Our filmstrips have now been in use 
for over three months. To date we 
have produced three strips—“‘Land of 
Happy Youth,” “The Soviet Ukraine” 
and “The Private Life of a Soviet Citi- 
zen.” These strips were received by 
most audiences with a good deal of re- 
sponse. We may now state definitely 
that the fourth strip about social insur- 
ance in the Soviet Union will be the fin- 
est production that we have turned out. 
A new professional method of manufac- 
turing the strips will be utilized, and 
we guarantee a real surprise for every- 
one. Some of our branches have used 
the filmstrip for as many as 20 to 25 
showings a month. Not all branches 
have purchased the machines. Most 
branches have not utilized their ma- 
chines to the fullest extent. We must 
make special efforts to utilize the ma- 
chines nightly; to show our filmstrips 
to all types of groups, trade unions, 
“Y’s,” church groups, social clubs, 
lodges, etc. Many of us may find or- 
ganizations that will want to purchase 
machines, and groups in schools that al- 
ready have machines that would like 
o — strips. Let us try hard to 

ake full use of this first rate instru- 
ment that we have available for spread- 
ing the truth about the Soviet Union. 
Our New Pamphlets: 

Our new pamphlets are now available. 
Mrs. Victor Berger’s pamphlet titled 
“I Saw Russia—Socialism in the Mak- 
ing” sells for 3c and Anna Louise 
Strong’s pamphlet titled “What About 
Russia—An Honest Reply to an Honest 
Question” sells for 2c. Both excellent. 


Herbert Goldfrank 


National Secretary 
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(Continued from page 13) 

and several tomatoes. The floor was 
spotlessly clean, and sprinkled with yel- 
low sand. The walls sparkled with a 
new coat of whitewash. This foyer to 
the chicken house—leading to the poul- 
try quarters beyond—is Pasha’s place of 
work and her second home. 


As we walked out of Chicken House 
Number 3 after our inspection, I reluc- 
tantly left Pasha standing in the door- 
way, beaming and reminding me to be 
sure and come. 

“How I envy her health!” I said, half 
to myself, as we walked on. 


“Why not?” my brother chimed in, 
“what has she had to ruin her appetite 
and sleep? They’ve all received a 40 
per cent increase in wages, and she her- 
self has just been given 500 rubles prem- 
ium money for over-fulfilling the plan 
for the second quarter.” 


“You mean 500 rubles 
months, besides her wages?” 


“Yes, exactly. The government is 
paying 8 kopeks for every egg pro- 
duced over the plan. Just think of such 
encouragement.” 

“What kind of building is going on 
up here?” I asked him, stopping near 
some newly built foundations for a 
structure of some sort. 


“That’s the beginning of an addi- 
tional row of chicken houses for the 
breeders,” he replied. 


“Why, you’ve almost your own little 
town here,” I exclaimed. 


He explained the general plan of the 
farm to me, the main function of which 
is to produce chickens and eggs. Of the 
17,000 pullets that are reared, 7,000 are 
kept as breeders, the rest being turned 
over to the government as meat. There 
are twelve chicken houses, each with a 
capacity of a thousand birds. The in- 
cubation house has a capacity of 100,- 
000 eggs for each hatching. Granaries 
contain the supplies of feed for the 
chickens. There are three houses—two 
brick and one wood—used by the sev- 
enty-five regular workers for residence, 
equipped with a community restaurant. 
(During harvesting, about two hundred 
workers are kept busy.) There are sep- 
arate stables for the horses (75 head), 
the cows and sheep (30 and 50 head, re- 
spectively), and the pigs (about 150). 
In addition, there are a firehouse, a ga- 
rage for tractors and automobiles, a 
blacksmith shop, a carpenter shop, an 
electric and water supply station, and 
a storage house for fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The changes which, to my surprise, | 
had been noticing right and left in my 
casual inspection were but a beginning. 
For now the Commissariat of Food Sup- 
ply had allotted half a million rubles 
for our 1935-36 construction. There are 
to be put up four additional chicken 
houses, thirty portable brooder houses, 
a large permanent granary, a building 
where feed for the poultry can be pre- 
pared and mixed, a club _ house, 
and a bath house. Also, they will in- 


stall running water, with a provision for 


in three 


sewage disposal for the entire plant, and 
construct a road from the plant to the 
city. 

Harvesting was in full swing, and the 
immediate question was the housing of 
it. Because this year there was twice 
as much acreage as before, two chicken 
houses had to be temporarily recon- 
structed so as to serve as granaries. The 
present granary would hold only 175 
tons of wheat, whereas the present yield 
was. estimated by our agronomist to be 
not Jess than 500 tons. It had to be done 
right away. Who was to do it? 


It was not the first tight spot we had 
to get out of by means of a general 


subbotnik (free-work day). Word was — 


passed along by the Young Communist 
League. The following morning I 
found myself, along with many others, 
plastering the walls of a former chicken 
house. 


I began to feel myself a part of this 
sovkhoz. I felt the same anxiety as the 
collective workers when our stacks of 
grain in orderly rows stood day after 
day under the dark and storming skies. 
Each day we hoped for a turn in the 
weather, but each time we got a drizzle 
or a downpour. For two weeks it rained 
without let-up. Then, just as ill-temp- 
ers were turning to deep concern about 
our feed supply, good weather came. 
The regular crew worked furiously dur- 
ing the day, but we wondered if they 
could do the work in time. 


Of course everybody swung into line 
again for the threshing. For three nights 
a sentimental cloudless light-blue sky, 
illuminated by a glorious full moon, 
wooed the workers as they threshed. 


The threshing machine started, and 
with it the rhythm and swing of the 
strong bodies of the workers. Up went 
the sheaves from worker to worker, un- 
til they were dropped into the thresher. 
With the swing of bodies came cheer- 
ful bursts of song. At nine o’clock ap- 
peared the cook with a couple of wagon- 
loads of hot supper. In a wink we were 
seated in a circle, eating the dinner of 
hot borsch, meat, kasha, and bread. 
Then came the familiar folksong “Bar- 
ina,” played on the accordion and a 
general competition of dancing and 
singing. 

There are thousands of stanzas to the 
song, “Barina.” A girl with eyes cast 
down waves her kerchief and sings a 
tempting stanza: 

“I would gladly see you, Vanka, 

When my hours are free, 

But if you wish a hearty welcome 

Bring some foreign chocolate.” 

I was told that this was meant for 
my brother, but since he has ever been 
a shy one, some other Vanka boldly 
steps into the circle, answers the girl in 
kind ‘on the foreign chocolates’, throw- 
ing his head back as he sings, and fin- 
ishing with a beautiful dance. 

At ten we went back to work, and 
kept on until twelve. Already a large 
stack of wheat had disappeared, bags 
were filled with grain and stood upright 
in orderly rows, and we were on our 
way to sleep. 
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marriages could get started 
right if Dr. Clinton’s in- 
structions for the wedding 
night were studied by those 
about to be married.” 

DR. RALPH WELLES KEELER 


A: last 64+ 


book on the sex act that 
treats the subject frankly and 
in informative detail without 
offending the reader’s sense 
of decency ...A medical 
authority proves that it is 
possible to cast aside all 
pretense and false modesty 
and discuss the most impor- 
tant single factor in the lives 
of men and women in a 
manner that is a compliment 
to the reader’s intelligence. 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR 
MARITAL CONDUCT 


@ It is the purpose of this book 
to give, in clear yet Gaaites 
manner, exact instructions for the 
fuller enjoyment of marital 
procedure ... Dr. Clinton’s long 
years as a physician and wide 
clinical experience merit your 
confidence in his opinions. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 
INCLUDED 


The Organs of Sex 
Correct Preliminaries 
Impotence—causes and cures 
Frigidity 
The Wedding Night 
Variety in Technique 
Advisable Positions 
Frequency of Union 
Birth Control 
Fertility Periods 
Sexual Adjustments 
oP 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


$9.00 


8 This vivid 
book, cloth 
bound, is 
printed in 
clear type 
and illus- 
trated with 
informative 
diagrams. 
Not sold 
to minors 
SSSSRSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESSSSEGRSESSESSSSSeeeee 


PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12A3, 1270 Sixth Ave., Radio City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me “Sex Behavior 
in Marriage’ in a plain wrapper, as indi- 
cated below. If lam not completely satisfied 
I will return the book within 5 days and my 
money will be immediately refunded. 

DO Enclosed $2.00. Send postage Prepaid. 
0 Send C. O. D. I will pay postman $2.00, 

plus few cents postage on delivery. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA’S FIRST 
ALL. STAR FILM 


3 Women 


LOUIS WITH 
BABOCHKIN 
STAR OF “CHAPAYEV” 
BORIS 


CHIRKOU 


STAR OF “MAXIM” 


Musical Score By 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
e 


C, aimee 


42nd STREET EAST OF B’WAY 
25c to 1 P.M. 
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of the 


EE FOR YOURSELF 
& THE LIFE-WORK - PROGRESS 


OVIET UNION 


JOIN ONE OF OUR INTERESTING 
INEXPENSIVE TOURS 


A. SOVIET SUMMER 
SEMINAR 


under the leadership of 
Dr. MARK GRAUBARD, 
65 days’ tour through So- 
viet Union, Armenia and 
six other countries. All in- 
clusive $495.00. Sailing 
July 1—NORMANDIE. 





B. UNITED FRONT 
GROUP 

under the ieadership of 
BOB and ROSE BROWN. 65 
days’ tour through Soviet 
Union and other countries. 
—$398.00. Sailing July 1— 
BATORY. 





C. SOCIAL CHANGES 
TOUR 


under the leadership of Dr. 
C. J. TAFT, Director A. C. 
L. U. of South California. 
49 days’ tour through So- 
viet Union and other lead- 
ing countries. All inclu- 
sive $420.00. Sailing July 
11—GEORGIC. 


D. NORTH CAPE & 
SOVIET UNION 


under the leadership of 
GEORGE A. CONNOR. North 
Cape — Lapland — Fin- 
land — Soviet Union and 
other countries. 58 days 
tour—All inclusive $495.00 
Sailing July 2—BEREN.- 
GARIA. 























ALSO A SELECTION OF EIGHTEEN OTHER INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP TOURS TO THE SOVIET UNION SAILING 
THROUGHOUT THE SPRING AND SUMMER. 


Call, Phone or Write for Descriptive Po:nphlets of Above Tours and 
For Any Additional Information Yo. May Desire. 


COMPASS iin 


BUREAU 
55 West 42nd Street New York City 
LOngacre 5-3070 

















Celebrate May Day 
in tne 


Soviet Union 


Join our excursion and travel comfortably 
at alow cost. Sail April 15th on the Jarge 


S. S. AQUITANIA 


You will visit the three most important 
capital cities in the Soviet Union is well 
as Paris, Warsaw and London. 


THIRD CLASS . $245. 
TOURIST CLASS $340. 


The above prices include all steamship 
and railroad expenses as well as hotel, 
meals, etc. in the Soviet Union. 


Also other travel bargains for the season. 


Ask us for details 


SUS TAVE Ss €I.S$ NER. 
PoP 


LAR PRICED (@—m ft) TOURIST AGENCY 
(225% CHelsea 3-5080 
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A Good Steady Income... 


can be yours by taking subscriptions 
and building a route for 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY 


together with other wideawake, up-and- 
coming periodicals. 


@ Men and women everywhere, in small * 
communities and large cities 
HERE’S YOUR CHANCE! 


Write: 


C. D. A, Inc. 


52 W. 15th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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dD: C.D.A., INC. H 
52 W. 15 STREET, N. Y. C. q 
q Cc 
Gentlemen: ' upon 
4 
I enclose $——. Please ship me immediately the items i 
ib checked below. : for 
' 
C0 $2.00 for MOSCOW NEWS (1 year) . ‘ 
0 $1.00 for MOSCOW NEWS (6 mos.) ’ Special 
1 $1.00 for SOVIETLAND (1 year) a 
O) $2.50 for MOSCOW NEWS & SOVIETLAND 1 YEAR . 
: Offer! 
4 
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MOSCOW NEWS 


Read “MOSCOW NEWS" the Illustrated weekly Eng- 
lish-language newspaper of the Soviet Union. Follow 
closely the events in the land of Socialism. Read this in- 
teresting, authoritative periodical for full information 
about the events affecting the lives and habits of 170,- 
000,000 people. Every week MOSCOW NEWS brings 
to you first hand, well written articles on the happen- 
ings of one-sixth of the earth's civilized surface. It's 
news that YOU can’t afford to miss! Subscribe to 





MOSCOW NEWS and keep abreast of the happenings in the land 


of Socialist Construction! 





Six times yearly SOVIETLAND comes to the eager audience which 
awaits this gorgeous periodical out of the Soviet Union. One of 

the world’s most beautiful magazines it is beautifully illustrated 
with magnificent color-pictures of scenes in the Soviet Union. 
Tremendously interesting, comprehehsive articles give you 






SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 






“f 





| Pegether 
$2.50 


A TRULY AMAZING OFFER! It is 
only through special arrangement over 
a very limited time period that C.D.A. 
is able to offer you MOSCOW NEWS 
PLUS SOVIETLAND FOR 1 YEAR. 
FOR $2.50. Take advantage of this’ 
offer TODAY! Only a limited supply 1 
of such subscriptions are available. 










a fuller insight into the physical realities of a land stretch- 
ing from the North Sea to Vladivostok. One publication 
you can’t afford to miss is SOVIET LAND! 








C. D. A., Inc. 
52 W. 15th, N.Y.C. 
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WIN “1 9® © © eirsr prize: 


for writing titles for these 3 cartoons 








ALL 
|; CASH 
PRIZES 


SECOND PRIZE ‘250 
50 third prizes $5 each 




















CARTOON NO. 1 


Madison Sq. Sta., New York, N. Y. 
Mail This Coupon Today! 


Ae Se Se ee 


NEW MASSES CONTEST DEPT., SR 
Box 76, Madison Square Station, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1 for a 10-weeks’ subscription to The 
New Masses. Here are my titles for the cartoons in 
your prize contest: 


Name .. 


Address 
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City .. 
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CARTOON NO. 2 


TOTAL VALUE 


$1,500 


CARTOON NO. 3 


HOW TO WIN: All you have to do in order to win the $1,000 
first prize or one of the other fine prizes is simply to write a title 
for each one of the three cartoons appearing on this page, and 
mail them in, together with $1 for a 10-weeks’ subscription to the 
New Masses. Sit down now, study the three pictures, then write 
the titles you think fit them best and mail them in together with 
a $1 subscription to the New Masses Contest Dept., Box 76, 


RULES: 


1. Anyone (except employes 
of the New Masses or their 
families) is eligible to enter 
this title contest. 


2. Titles must be received at 
the New Masses Contest Dept., 
Box 76, Madison Square Sta- 
tion, New York, N. Y. on or 
before April 15, 1936. Awards 
will be made as soon after the 
end of the contest as the titles 
can be considered by the 
judges. 


3. You need not use the at- 
tached coupon, although it is 
most convenient, but in order 
to be eligible in the Title Con- 
test, your subscription for 10 
weeks for the New Masses 
with $1, the subscription price, 
must accompany the titles you 
submit. 


4. In case of a tie of two or 
more, then the judges will ask 
for a competitive twenty-five- 
word descriptive essay on the 
three cartoons. Their decision 
on the essays will be final. 

5. All contest entries will be 
acknowledged as received. 

6. The title winners by ac- 
ceptance of the prizes, uncon- 
ditionally transfer to the New 
Masses all rights to the win- 
ning titles. 

7. The judges will be Michael 
Gold, editor of the New 
Masses, Robert Forsythe, noted 
satirist, and Gardner Rea, fa- 
mous artist. They will award 
the prizes on the basis of the 
best set of titles submitted. 
Their decision will be final. No 
additional cartoons will be 
printed in the contest. All you 
need to enter is right here. 
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3OOKS AND PERIODICALS | 
Everyone’s reading, studying a enjoying oviet Books and Periodicals. A fas- 
: cinating new literature is being created in the Soviet Union. Keep closely in touch oe itr 
“ with its day-to-day development for a thorough knowledge of the world being all, 
-" built under Socialism. 
a 1. Smirnitsky Ist year course. 6. Colored maps of the 
Popul b : f th Soviet Union. In oo 
jai - of ” ‘ ; *$0. 80 European U.S.S.R. Map 1.00 
—— he Russian 20"x26”. Asiatic U.S.S.R. gb ooh 
Language. ea. Map 1942” x 30”. ie 
USSR in figures. In Eng- 
2. New _ enlarged aoe 75 ” fish. A book of a 00 
| Russian-Eng. Dictionary. demonstrating the scope ° 
| of the national economy on 
f the Soviet ion, . 
| 3. English-Russian $1. 50 3 ee Se 
Dictionary Legal status of foreigners 
ea. in the U.S.S.R. in English. 75 
| Professor M. A. Plotkin. * 
| 4. Pocket guide to the Soviet An invaluable work! 
| Union. A wealth of in nak F 
ion 2t on 708 Pictures postcards. Tre- 
— P mendous variety of zor- $1.00 
| pages. geous Soviet picture post- 
cards. Set of 20. a set 
| 5. Russian English Pocket 50 10. Reproductions. Paintings 40 
| Dictionary. — Just pub- ° by the foremost Soviet ar- . 
lished. Beautifully bound. ea. tists. Colorful and alive. ea. 
21. HANDBOOK OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 
2 necessary source book for all : se ss 
those concerned with American- ! 
Russian affairs, Authoritative and & News STRAIGHT From the Source! 
peer piney Political, economic, SUBSCRIBE TO 
and social information. 
medindiioes SOVIET PERIODICALS 
Soviet Busia > IN RUSSIAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
Today readers, " YIDDISH AND OTHER LANGUAGES. 
Just publ. 
A large assortment of Books, Periodicals, and Art Publications on every phase of Soviet life. 
11. M. Sholokhov “And Quiet wa. V. Kataev “Time For- 
Flows the Don’’. The il- ward”’ Kataev’s foremost $2 50 
lustrious Soviet author’s $1 25 work. 
masterpiece. . 16. A. Serafimovich “The 
12. M. lIlin “‘Men and Moun- Iron Flood.” A thrilling, $1 00 
tains.”’ Ilin’s latest and moving book. 
most profound work. $2.50 17. Avdeyenko “I Love.” 
13. Ilf and Petrov “The Little Praised by critics every- 
or Golden Calf.’’ The fun- where. Sincere, vibrant $1 00 
ask niest book out of Soviet- $] 25 and moving. e 
ve- land.. 18. Gladkov “Cement.” A 
the 14. D. Furmanov “Chapayev.” marvelous tale of the ac- 
es The Soviet’s most famous 90 tual building of Socialism $1 50 
story of adventure. 2 in the Soviet Union. ° 
be 
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ac iB SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 19 JEWS IN THE USSR 
on- §& BOOKNIGA CORPORATION, Dept. SR3 = (In Yiddish.) The history of the cultural, economic, political ad- 
ew : 255 Fifth Avenue, New York City = vance of the Jews in the Soviet Union. Edited by Sh. Dimendstein. 
=~ = : Beautifully bound with over 150 il. 
: on order (or check) for $........ which is to cover : Al shoe benka to the VOR Stes 
jae E cost of item checked below PLUS 10c FOR POSTAGE. Please rush 3 so, many other boo ® 
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THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY OF 


HE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE 


EVERY READER OF THE FAMOUS 
“OUTLINE OF HISTORY” HAS EAGERLY 
AWAITED THIS GREAT COMPANION 


A *5 .00 WORK 


VALUE 


H.G.WELLS’s 


Greatest 
Outline 


Free 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE LITERARY 
GUILD 


What Wells did for history with such amazing 
success in “The Outline of History” he has 
now done for the whole science of life! Here 
in one thrilling narrative is the dramatic 
epic of all living things—a whole library of 
knowledge on every form of life—revealing 
the mysteries of the human body and human 
behavior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect 
life; reptiles and birds; plant life. Here is every- 
thing you have always wanted to know about the 
origin and evolution of all the inhabitants of the 
universe. In fascinating text and pictures H. G. 
Wells, in collaboration with Julian S. Huxley and 
G. P. W ells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex life, the working of the body 
machine in man and in all other living things. “The Science of Life” is a 
work which no modern, well informed person can do without. Originally 
published in four volumes for $12.00, it is now presented complete in this 
ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and you may have it free, if 
you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. This is the most 
sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at once be- 
fore the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 


How Our Food Becomes — Links’’ in Evolu- The Six Vitamins 


Drugs, Their Uses and 


00 

Nervous Mechanism and the 
rain 

Reproduction and Fertiliza- 


ion 
Growth and Development of 

the Embry 
Childhood, 

Mat — 
Mamm 


0 
Adolescence, 


Evidence of the Rocks 

Man’s Body 

How Our Cells Multiply 

Mendel’s Law of Heredity 

is Human Rejuvenation 

Desirable? 

wnat Determines Sex? 
Ages of Ancient Life 

The Plants of the Ancient 


Dangers 
The Heart and Lungs 
Cancer 
Tuberculosis 
Behavior, Feeling, and 
Thought 
wae of Life Among Ants, 
ei 


es 
The Amphibian Mind 


Birds one Reptiles Courtship in Animals 
Play 

The World of a Dog 
Human Behaviorism 
Hypnosis 
sycho-Analysis 


The *"Reptilian Adventure 

Dinosaurs 

Ways and Worlds of Life 

Life in the Sea 

Infections and Contagious 
Disease 


AND HUNDREDS MORE 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient 
book service in the country. It selects for you each month an out- 
standing new book before publication. If you want the Guild se- 
lection for the month you pay only $2.00 for it (plug a few cents 
éarrying charges) regardless of the retail price. (The regular 
retail prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you 
do not want the Guild selection, you may take your choice from 
forty other outstanding books recommended each month by the 
Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in 
print you wish at the publishers’ price. However, if you do not 
want any book that month, you are not obliged to take any. You 
may buy as few as four books within a year to enjoy all advantages 
of membership. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


The Smallest Living Things 

Evolution and Creation 

Sea _ Serpents 
Dinosaurs 


and Living 





Monthly Literary Magazine 


“WINGS” Is Free 


During the yeet you will receive without charge 12 
issues of “‘WINGS,” a sparkling illustrated little 
journal with news of books and authors. In this 
magazine descriptions are given of the Guild’s current 
book selections and recommendations. It is a guide 
to the best reading and is invaluable to every one 
who wants to keep up-to-date on the new books. 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly 


at this time, is “ie saving in cost of books. Remember, Guild savings are not merely 
fractional savi When you can get a $3.00, $4. 00 or $5.00 book for only $2.00, 
you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford 
to buy more books you wish to read this way than under any other plan. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











FREE BONUS BOOK DISTRIBUTED 


TWICE A YEAR TO GUILD MEMBERS 
FREE—‘‘The Science of Life’’ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 3-S.R.T. 


3 atinnn: Anenne, Hom Vern This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to get an 


additional NEW book every six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater econo- 
my, convenience and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. 
Remember: You buy only the books you want and may accept as few as 
four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the cou- 
pon. Our present special offer gives you H. G. WELLS’S “The 
SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. This book will come to you at 
once, together with full informatio: about the Guild Service and spe- 
cial savings. 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of 
America and send me the Member's Handbook. I am to receive free 
each month the Guild Magazine, ‘‘Wings,’’ and all other membership 
privileges. It is understood that if I wish I may purchase as few as 
four books through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild 
selections or any other books of my choice—and you guarantee to 
ogee me against any increase in price of Guild selections during 
this time. 


Money 


In coistdieration of this agreement you will send ,me at once, FREE, 


a copy of H. G. Wells’s ‘‘The Science of Life.’ 


City 


Subscriptions from minors will not be accepted. 


PSUR ETERS SREB HH HB Bee ses eseeeseesaeee ses 








